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Ca toreign mountains may the ſun refine 
The grapes's ſoft juice, and mellow it to wine, 
With citron groves adora a diſtant foil, 
And the fat olive ſwell with floods of oil: 
We envy not the warmer clime that lies 
In ten degrees of more indulgent ſkies : 
*Tis LIBERTY that crowns Britannia's iſle, 
And makes her barren rocks, and her bleak moun- 
tains ſmile. 
ADD14s0N's Epiſtle to Lord HAL1FAX. 
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N EVER did any author ſet out with 
* N 25 greater profeſſions of candor, or a 
N. S more affected air of impartiality, 
| AAR than the writer of this moſt extra- 
i | ordinary. epiſtle; and ncver was a work car- 
ried on, and carried thro', with a greater ſpirit 
of party, and private rancour and malevolence; 
full of miſrepreſentation from beginning to. 
end, and big with evaſions, quirks, and quib- 
bles: his favorite characters drawn not as they 
are, but as he would have them to be; ſet off 
in a glare of colours, and a borrow'd luſtre 
thrown around them, while thoſe of his oppo- 
B nents 
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nents are veiled in ſhades, dat and * 
ſcured i in the darkeſt grounds. | 
It is the deſign of the following ſheets to do 
Juſtice to the injured, to try this artiſt's exhibiti- 
ons by the mirror of truth, to ſee if his paint- 
ings will ſtand the teſt, to hold them out to 
public view, and to hos them to the judge- 
ment of men of obſervation and experience. 
We'll trip the foreign gilding off his favorite 
figures, and when they are diſcovered naked 
and unadorned, and are beheld in their ge- 
nuine beauty or deformity, then let candor and 
vnprejudiced opinion proclaim their value, and 
aſſert their real excellence. | 
His language is fo exceedingly ſmooth at firſt, 
and he puts on ſuch an appearance of tender- 
neſs to character, as if it gave him pain to wound, 
where moſt he labours to deſtroy : a few pages 
convince the reader that it is all ſham, Author's 
craft, all pretence and affectation, being only 
to be compared to the ſoft greetings of the mid- 
night murderer on the ſtage. 
e Don't be frightened, madam ; but F four 
* offer to ſtir, Til blow your brains out.“ 
Not to detain the reader with any Sucher 
preface, we will enter at once upon this maſter- 
piece of politicks and flander, which has been 
privately circulated with great induſtry amongſt 
the party, and with great difficulty procured 


by 
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by their opponents; as if that party was con- 
ſcious of it's defects, it's fallacious reaſoning, 
and it's corrupt tendency, and all the brittle 
ingredients in it's compoſition; and the author 
or authors aſhamed and afraid to have their 
confederate labours and joint production exa- 
mined by any but prejudiced peruſers, or laid 
open and arraigned at the har of the imparti- 
al public. They write to pleaſe a Junto, and 
not to inſtruct a county. | 

Page 4, begins with a common place deſcrip- 
tion of a conteſted election; the feuds and ani- 
moſities, debauchery and riot, conſequent up- 
on it; it were to be wiſhed indeed by every 
faithful member of a community, that theſe 
inconveniencies, or theſe evils, if the author 
pleaſes, were not the natural attzndants on a 
public conflict; but they are unavoidable, and 
tho' impoſſible to be prevented altogether, yet 
by a happy diſpoſition in the ſeveral leaders, 
and by a prudent and concurrent conduct in the 
candidates, they may be confiderably reduced; 
they are the natural conſequences of contend- 
ing parties we muſt allow, and unavoidable 
for this reaſon; viz. from the ſtubborn obſti- 
nate perſeverance of narrow minded, corrupt, 
and ſelf. intereſted men who loſt to all public 
ſpirit, deaf to the voice of liberty, and infenft- 


ble of the bleflings of that free conſtitution 
| which 
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which diſtinguiſhes the happy Britiſh ſubjeR, 
above all others in the world, ſet themſelves 
up in oppoſition and defiance to every cham- 
pion in the cauſe of national virtue, and would 
ſacrifice their own rights and privileges as Eng- 
liſhmen, provided they could trample upon 
thoſe of others with impunity. They purfue 
this object with unremitting ardor and unrelent- 
ing rage; they are the firſt to blow the trum- 
pet of ſedition, and blindly follow the dictates 
of party paſſion, and the luſt of power. 

In proportion to the headſtrong fury with 

which theſe enemies to their country exert their 
baneful influence, the friends and bulwarks of 
the public ſafety are compelled to act with 
vigor and with warmth ; and hence ariſes, 
and to this alone is owing, that ſcene 'of con- 
fuſion and diſorder at elections, which all good 
men indifferently complain of, but which the 
beſt and wiſeft amongſt us, know not how to 
remedy, 

The truly Britiſh ſpirir that animates the 
defenders of our laws and liberties, is, by apoſ- 
tates of the above ſtamp, decried as faction; 
their generous attempts to ſecure the birth. 
right of the ſubject, or to repair the breaches 
4 the common: wealth, are ſtiled ſeditious, and 
tending to diſturb the peace of the communi- 
ty: but I ayer, that oppoſition to men of ſuch 
| pernicious 
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pernicious principles, is the only path that 
leads to true tranquility and peace. 


The cry of the peace of a town and coun- 
ty is well defined to be © The Cant language 
of the party in poſſeffon, which dreads 

* to be diſturbed,” and moſt commonly from 
a conſciouſneſs of their own ill conduct, which 
will not bear the ſcrutiny of a public examina« 
tion; a paſt conduct that fills them with ap- 
_ prehenſions, and makes them turn pale, and 
ſhudder at the thoughts of a jſt reſentment 
in their conſtituents; whoſe actions but ill en- 
dure the light, which want the mitt of corrup- 
tion and decelt to cover them, and whoſe dar- 
ling ſpectacle and object is a people lulled in 
ſupineſs and indifference, whom they are no 
ways inclined to rouſe themſelves, and tremble 
to ſee rouſed by others. With what a panick 
was Sir AF**** firnck, on reading an adver- 
tiſement requeſting the attendance of ſuch gen- 
tlemen at the ſhire houſe on the eighth day of 
October, who were NO FRIENDS to GE- 
NERAL WARRANTS? did he not ſkip like 
a pea upon a drum head? could he remain a 
moment in a place? was not the quickſilver in 
his whole body afloat? the fact is recent, was 
ptiblickly known at the laſt aflizes. What could 
create this alarm, this ſudden revolution in his 
frame? the ſound of GENERAL WAR. 

RANTS 
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deny it with truth, any more than he can that 


r 
RANTS could be no bugbear to the mind 
conſcious of integrity, to the boſom armed with 
innocence: the ſteady diſintereſted patriot, the 
faithful repreſentative of his conſtituents, bears 
his invulnerable breaſt-plate for ever about 
him. 

Nil conſcire ſibi 

riſes ſuperior to all attacks, and remains on 
all occaſions unſhaken and unterrificd. But 
more of this hereafter in it's proper place. 

The cry of peace, the preſervation of the 
peace, which we are now upon, is as obſerved 
before, the common cant of the party in poſ- 
ſeſſion, of artful and deſigning men, the pan- 
ders to power and ambition ; it is ever thrown 
out in favour of the fitting members, let their 
conduct in parliament have been ever ſo ex- 
ceptionable, ever fo injurious to the true inte- 
reſt of their country or their conſtituents, or 
their notions ever ſo incompatible with the free- 
dom of the ſtate, and the liberty of the ſubject. 

Is it not the cant word made uſe of now in 
favor of thoſe repreſentatives, who have all 
along attached themſelves to a miniſtry purſu- 
ing unconſtitutional meaſures of government? 
who acted with them, conſulted with them, 
voted with them? will Mr. Buxton's new and 
impartial correſpondent deny this? he cannot 
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Sir Aru, voted in favour of GENERAL. 
WARRANTS, which we ſhall ſhew here- 
after: by which unpopular and dangerous vote 
to the community, the liberty of every inhabi- 
tant, not only in this great county, which he 
has now the honor to repreſent, but in the 
whole kingdom, was expoſed to hourly aſ- 
ſaults, and their houſes (formerly their caſtles) 
ſubjected to be plundered and rifled, their 
papers, the moſt ſecret of them, to be ran- 
ſacked and ſeized, and their families impriſon- 
ed, without provocation, without guilt, nay even 
where their innocence ſhould be known. 


The cry of peace will not lead to peace, 
eſpecially when attended by © Engroſſing (as 
is now the caſe) the votes of freeholders 
« by bribery, by every artful and undue in- 
ce fluence, and by chuſing the repreſentatives 
* of a whole county, by a handful of inte- 
e reſted men,” acting under the banner of 
a perſecuting, ambitious, and revengeful favo- 
rite: oppoſition, I repeat it again, is now be- 
come the only path that leads to peace. 


Having done with our author's flimſey ar- 
gument of peace, the thin diſguiſe of which 
is caſily ſeen thro', we come now to his de- 
ſcription of what 2 of repreſentatives op- 
poſition in his opinion, may be made to with 
propriety and reaſon. 


And 


UF) 
And theſe are, Page 5. 
1. © Members, negligent. of the truſt com- 
mitted to them: 
2, Members incapable of difharging; it: 
3. Morcenary dependents on a corrupt 
miniſtry: 
And laſtly, 
and here breaks out the old Haven, the center 
of political gravity that binds together and at- 
tracts all and every of theſe anti-revolutronal 
exiſtencies, 


« Members, who unite the mſelves to a tur- 
© bulent and democratic faction, dangerouſly 
* combined to oppoſe the executive power, 
to clog the wheels of government, and ſhake 
* the pillars of the public ſafety ; ” 


I uill aſk the cool and diſpaſſionate reader 
what ideas he can aſſemble together on read- 
ing this paſſage, that will not lead him to form 
in his mind the old exploded doctrines of jus 
divinum, paſſive obedience, and non reſiſtance? 
this is a revival of thoſe execrable poſitions with 

a vengeance | 
The author will not, dare not 3 to 
affirm, that the late parliamentary conteſts were 
other than the warm ſtruggles for aſſaulted 
liberty, and the vigorous efforts made to prop, 
and not to ſhake, the pillars of the public ſafe- 
ty: 
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ty: they were the bold and glorions attempts 
of publick ſpirited repreſentatives to ſecure the 
liberties and rights of the people when invaded: 
they were made to withſtand oppreſſion, and 
to reſiſt illegal and arbitary meaſures of ad- 
miniſtration, and not to clog the wheels of go- 
vernment. Thoſe patriots were not members 
dangerouſly conihined to oppoſe the executive 
power, but they were men of unqueſtioned 
loyalty and affection to their ſovereign ; they 
were men of unimpeached integrity and ho- 
nor, engaged in one common cauſe, the cauſe 
of virtue, and of liberty, and aſſociated together 
to curb the infolence of a tyrannical North 
Britiſh favourite ; of one who was purſuing the 
ſame obnoxious meaſures, which rendered the 
four laſt years of queen Anne fo juſtly deſ- 
picable, and the acts of her miniſters ſo juſtly 
formidable to all real lovers of their country, 
and to the friends to the proteſtant ſucceſhon, 
in the illuſtrious houſe of HANOVER. They 
were oppoſing Cocoa-Tree-Counſellors, the da- 
ring advocates of prerogative and power, the 
new adopted progeny of ſtateſmen ſprung from 
the ſcions of the good old True Blue ſtock ; and 
who in all reigns are found to a& uniformly 
and the ſame, on deſperate principles, totally in- 
compatible with the ſecurity and freedom of 
this country, and which experience in all ages 

| have 
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have ſhewn: who were driving Jehu-lite as 
ſoon as mounted, as they have ever done when 


once admitted to the reins, and who it not 
timely topped by men of honor and virtue, 


might probably have brought irreparable de- 


ſtruction upon the community. The faithful 
friends of the people checked the fury of theſe 
impetuous charioteers, and did moſt aſſuredly 
the their carriage wheels; but they preſerved 
the machine of government unhurt, they ſup - 
ported the neceſſities, and ſupplied the wants 
and exigencies of the ſtate, at the fame time 
they refirained and kept within due bounds 
the harpy fangs of a hungry, all-devouring ad- 
minifration ; headed by an inſolent, imperious, 
all-graſping favourite. 

And now let us fee which of our county 
members we can diſcover upon this honourable 
roll of patriots; (for they were truly ſo, how- 


ever out of vogue that title is at preſent; ) was 


Sir AF***#* one? No, his name appcars not: 
the ever glorious TFq our author's mili- 
tary and civil paragon? No, he 1s not there. 
What? not the riſe and origin, the clipher and 
comer of the national militia, that bulwark for 
the defence of the nation, and the liberties 
of the people? No, he is not found in that re- 
ſpectable liſt. But the name of Sir A 
may poſſibly be diſcovered on the roll at the 
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Cocoa Tree, that plain of action and conſul- 
tation for Hanoverian patriots: the Cocoa tree! 
I beg the baronet's pardon, the Royal Ex- 
change I ſhould have ſaid; the rendezvous of 
that very loyal ſociety having been fo diſtingu- 
ſhed from the beginning of this reign with 
emphatical propriety. 

Well! but was Sir A***** © a mercenary de- 
ce pendant on a corrupt miniſtry,” one of our 
author's difqualifications for a member? No. 
He had no place to influence him; he was no 
mercenary dependant; he was only a voluntary 
abettor of a corrupt miniſtry. 

Was he © negligent of the truſt committed 
cc to him?” No, as far as He knew, and 
Sir C MEK inftructed and n. 
him, he was active enough. 

Was he © incapable of diſcharging it?” Why 
here we muſt demur a little, becauſe if his 
abilities be unqueſtioned, there was no im- 
mediate occaſion for Warwickſhire advice to 
ſuperintend the intereſts of Norfolk. Abilities? 
Capacity ? Surely they are notſtrangers atKym- 
berly : and yet I never heard of many who 
fell into company with them on a viſit at that 

| ſeat. The baronet cannot be denied however — 
to have a great command of volubility of Speech, 
which diſtinguiſhes him every where but in the 
Houſe of. Commons; while ſentiment, like a 
C 2 whipper- 
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whipper-in, lagging behind, in vain endea- 
vours to keep his ftragglmg pack of ideas toge- 
ther: alas! too often at an irretrievable default. 

Now, having drawn a little ſketch of our 
repreſentative dir AF***®, the reader muſt judge 
whether he does, or does not, come under the 
deſcription of thoſe members, whom according 
to our author, 

« It becomes the duty of every honeſt man 
eto exert himſelf with vigor in oppoſing,” and 
whom he ſtiles unworthy members.. 

If he does come under that deſcription, why 
then the gentlemen who oppole him, © do not 
* ſacrifice the public peace to a private reſent- 
* ment, or a wanton popularity, or a vain 
ambition,“ and theſe words are merely ex- 


pletives, and have no meaning, but in the con- 


fuſed brain of our bigoted and 3 
diſputant. 


Page 6. The author next proceeds to the 
conteſted election in 1734, which he wilfully 
and totally miſrepreſents; it was not a conteſt 
againſt pen/ioners and placemen, it was a conteſt 
between Men of revoluti;n principles, and 
profeſſed Tories, to ſay no worſe of many of 
them; a conteſt ſupported principally by thoſe, 
who principally ſupported the act of ſettlement 
and the proteſtant ſucceſſion, in oppoſition to 


men of families and connections who would 
| have 
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have defeated it, and who were men of known 
arbitrary principles. The author acknowledges 
that the deſign was © topulldown” the miniſter 
of that time: a very meritorious cauſe of op- 
poſition truly; to pull down the greateſt miniſ- 
ter this age has produced, and who is at this 
time univerſally acknowledged tobe ſo. Topull 
down the man who was one of the main in- 
ſtruments in placing the preſent royal family 
upon the throne of theſe kingdoms? But alas! 
the memory of that time is wearing out apace; 

where are the Portland's, Devonſhires, and 


Pelham now to be diſcovered? 


When impious men bear ſway, 
The poſt of honour is a private ſtation. 


Did the miniſter to be pulled down in 1734, 
cauſe or ſuffer repreſentatives of the people 
to be ſerzed in their own houſes, in time of peace 
and quiet? Did he conclude a diſadvantageous 
and ****#g peace, after a GLORIOUS war, 
and a ſeries of amazing conqueſts carried on 
with uninterrupted ſucceſs, in every part of 
the globe, and beyond the example of for- 
mer ages? No; but he IMPEACHED the 
vile contrivers, the ſcandalous negotiators of 
a diſhonorable peace, and forced them to fly 
their _ had they remained to have re- 
ceived 
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ceived the puniſhment due to their treaſons in 
facrificing the glory of the nation, 'tis more 
than probable it would have made ſome others 
ſince more cautious *. 

With what a wretched grace does this abu- 
Gev penman introduce the article of PENSE 
ONS? Did Sr ROBERT WALPOLE en- 
creaſe the civil lift by numerous and unpre- 
cedented officers? Did he advance the lords in 


waiting upon the perſon of majeſty from 


twelve to twenty? Did he turn in and turn out 
| the 


| * Addreſs of the Electors, after the new Fat was 
choſe. 

The electors in ſeveral counties and cities, drew up inſtructions 
for their repreſentatives; thoſe of the oy of nen had this 


paſſage: 


«« We defire, and expect, that you will inquire by abe 


& it was, that after God had bleſſed the arms of her late ma- 


« jeſty, and her allics, with a train of unparallelled ſucceſſes, 
« ſhe was prevailed upon, contrary to the grand alliance, and 
« her repeated promiſes from the throne to both houſes, toſend 
« to, or receive managers from France, to treat ſeparately of a 
« peace, without the knowledge or conſent of our allies. 

Sir RokERT WALPOLE's report, as Chairman of the Secret 
Committee, upon which the articles of ImyE A CHMENT againſt 
the Earl of Oxford, Lord Bolingbroke, and other Miniſters, who 
bad made the peace of Utrecht, were grounded, recites amongft 
others : 

Article 5 The fatal ſuſpenſion of arms. 

The Lord Bolingbroke's journey to France, to ne- 
gotiate a ſeparate peace. 
9. Mr. Prior's, and the Duke of Srewibury's negoti- 
ations, in France. 


10. The precipitate concluſion of the Peace at Utrecht, 


EW] 
the higheſt officers of ſtate, upon caprice and 
whim, or from apprehenſions of their being 
too popular and too ſteadily attached to the 
true intereſt of the kingdom? thereby putting 
a ſtop to all public buſineſs of every kind and 
in every department“? But Sir ROBERT 
WALPOLE wants no advocate to defend 
his conduct from the venemous ſhafts and 
impotent malice of this malignant and virulent 
defamer. 

Let me preſent, by way of contraſt, to the 
diſtinguiſhing reader the following manæuvres 
of another miniſter, and let impartiality de- 
termine, whether there is not a miniſter at this 
time to pull down, whole over-ruling influence 
behind the curtain has involved this unhappy 
country in more diſtractions, and more parties 
than were ever heard of in the æra he de- 
ſcribes; yet has he the confidence to declare, 
We have now no Party, not even the name 
* of a party, no miniſter to raiſe up or pull 
« down; we have no court influence to hope 
« or to fear, nor any end in view but the 
“ miſchievous pleaſure of doing and und ing; 


of that indeed every year, almoſt every month 
produces 


* And this at a time when our enemies are ſtraining every 
nerve to repair the loſſes of the late war: forty-fix capital ſhips 
have been built in the ports of France alone, fince the concluſion 
of the peace of Paris, 
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produces put too many flagrant and melan- 
choly inſtances. 
Lift of changes in the preſent reign, which 


will beſt mark the diſpoſition and true cha- 
Tater of the preſent mier behind the curtain. 


* London, April, 1766. 
* According to the lift of changes juſt pub- 
<« liſhed, it appears, that during the preſent 
ce reign, there has been no leſs than; 
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2 Lord Chancellors. 


4 Lord Preſidents. 
5 Lord Koepers of the Privy Scal, and once 


the Seal in Commiſſion. 
5 Firſt Lords of the Treaſury. 
13 Other Lords of the Treaſury. 
6 Chancellors of the Exchequer. 
5 Lord Chamberlains. 
2 Vice Chamberlains. 


3 Grooms of the Stole. 
31 Different Lords of the Bed "HOY | 


22 Different Grooms of the Bed Chamber. 
4 Keepers of the Great Wardrobe. 
4 Groom Porters. 
2 Lord Stewards. 
5 Comptrollers. 

5 Treaſurers. 

5 Cofferers. 


; 
| 
4 
8 
| 
| 


12 Different 


Le 3) 
12 Different Clerks of the Broad af Green 


Cloth. | 
3 Treafurers of the Chamber. ah? 


5 Maſters of the Horſe. 
11 Secretaries. of State. 
7 Firſt Lords of the Admiralty. 
23 Different Lords of the Admiralty. 
8 Firſt Lords of Trade. 
18 Different Lords of Trade. 
9 Poſt Maſters. DEAE? 
4 Paymaſters. 
3 Treaſurers of the Navy. 
3 Secretaries at War. 
5 Keepers of Privy Seal of Scotland. 
8 Vice Treaſurers of CTRL. | 


F Since the aboxe date, 288 8 ad- 
ditions could be made to the preceding. liſt? 
© Yet we have no minifter to raiſe up or pull 
« down, no party, nor even the NAME of 
« a party amongſt us.” Matchleſs effrontery ! 
&« but 1 feel an aſperity rifing 3 me which 
5e Ball not be indulged.“ 


Nou forthe © ignis fatuus of the Bath-metal 
tar, which we are dancing after, hands 
* acroſs. Page 6.” Bath-metal ſtar! this muſt 
be Attick falt, for moſt aſſuredly, it is not 

Engliſb. 
D Sir 


N 
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"Her WILLIAM HARBORD is 2 gen- 
tleman perhaps as much eſteemed, anti as de- 
ſervedly as any other in this county; His pri- 
vate virtues and his publick principles are ſuch, 
as muſt for ever recommend him to the con- 
ſideration of men of probity. and character. 
No perſon, however improved by education or 
experience, has rea ſon io bluſh When following 
his example; he is a guide to lead us to the 
path of honour, and to the TEMPLE of 
LIBERTY, but he is no ignis fatuus to 
draw us into the dirt; if he had, our author 
had never left him till-he had been up to the 
ears in it; for floundering in the dirt appears 
to be his dailing paſſion. 

The next portrait, in his room of exhibition, 
is the great and formidable peer of R.π]]] an. 
He ſays, Page 6. no ſooner was he ap- 
e pointed to Ireland, but his character was at- 
« tacked, with all the malice of the moſt pe- 
e tulant and illiberal calumny, intending, no 

« qonbrto reach thro his lordſhip, and to blaſt the 


* fair character of, Mr. De Grey. This is fine 


reaſoning indeed; for how can a, perſonal ſa- 
tire upon lord Tee affect the charac- 


ter of Mr. De Grey? if it be applicable to the 
one, (and they are very differentmen both in ſi- 
tuation and diſpoſition, as, I believe, no body 


will deny) how can it be applicable to Us 
other ? 


other? beſides, if I recolle& aright, thoſe pa- 
pers were in print, and my lord (Aug. 12.) 
declared a vice-ray, before ever any. oppofition 
to Mr. De Grey was thought of. So much 
for the latter part of his aſſertion, and as to 
the former, I believe there were full as many 
extraordinary articles printed, to celebrate the 
tranſcendent qualities of the noble lord, as to 
ridicule them. I will treat the gentleman with 
one or two of them, and which he may poſſi- 
bly remember to have read. 


The comianiceni of lord Townſhend, el- 
<« der brother of the right hononrable Charles 
% Townſhend, to the important poſt of lord 
& lieutenant of Ireland, is not a temporary no- 
© mination; and it is thouglit to be a cireum- 

. * ſtance that will prove highly agreeable to 
ce the 1ri/þ in general, his lordſhip having 
« evinced himſelf, on ſeveral occaſions; to be 
& an able ſtateſman, a good ſoldier, a con- 
ce victive orator, an excellent patriot, and (of 
Hall the moſt valuable) an honeſt man.” 


London, Auguſt, 16, 1767 


« Lord Townſhend deſerves to have his 
ce name inſcribed in adamantine letters, on a 
cc column of eternal fame.” 


D 2 Lord 


11 . 
> Lord Townſhend is an honor to hurnan 
ae” F 
e Public Advertiſer i in Auguſt, 1767. 


y wg were he public 8 of his vir 
tues, on his appointment to the government of 
Ireland“. But ſtill our author is not ſatisfied: 
<« It, ſays he, his many illuſtrious virtues, both 
0 public and private, if his faithful and im- 
* portant ſervices to his country, both at home 
* and abroad, will not raiſe him ſuperior to 
<* theſe attacks, we muſt e'en give him up, 
<* lamenting over him, however, with this ora- 
* tion of the Roman, 


O! mighty Cæſar, doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, trophies, ſpoils, 
* Shrunk to this little meaſure? fare thee 
** we | 
Forgive 
* Extratt of a Letter from Dublin, 


«« Having ſeen in your Engliſh news-papers a variety of pane- 

« gyrice-on our neu Lord Lieutenant, &c. 
hope Lord Townſhend will prove a fit Governor; yet not- 
* withſtanding I cannot think any of thoſe, fmcere friends to 
bis Lordſhip, who. have laviſhed ſuch extravagant praiſes on 
him in the news-papers, and who thereby raiſe the publick 
«« expeCtation.* I think the people of Ireland ſhould be taught, 
by hath to look for miſchief, and guard againſt it. 


Political Regiſter. 


1 } 


Forgive me, genius of Panegyrick, fl 
ſhould add my exclamation too! | 


Ol mighty Czfar doſt thou lie ſo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, trophies, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this -le compariſon 


- But ] ſhall diſmiſs the confideration of the 
& conqueſts, and glories, and trophies of this 
renowned p*** and general, as the recital of 
them occurs again in the Re- echo from Ireland 
page 9. ö 1 
The PUBLIC SLAVE, whom this 


victorigus leader carries in the chariot with 
him, a circumſtance which the author introdu- 
ces to ſhew his reading, is very properly 
introduced as a companion bo the triumphant 
p***; he has ever been fond of ſlaves, and 
is to this very hour; nay ſo fond of them, that 
I don't know whether he would not do his 
beſt to make the whole kingdom ſo; but 1 
will not venture to aſſert it. | 

The public ſlave! aye! that epithet ſeems 
to mean ſomebody, and yet if I guels aright, 
it is one that has very little of a /ave about 
him; Tam bold to fay, he is one, to whoſe 
face this very familiar writer dares not avow 
the appellation. If the author had ſaid a fare 

of the publick, the title perhaps had -been 


more 
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22 ] 
more applicable, and would have heen. con- 
ſidered as a title of honor, by the gentleman 
alluded to, Who has occaſionally ſerved the pub- 
lic, at leaſt, if cxpoſing his life in action with 
the enemies of his 200 be allowed to obe a 
public ſervice.” **. 


Leaving him and the poer, rolling and rail- 
ing togetlier, in the fame imaginary, car of tri 


umph (tor the car of triumph is certainly ima- 


&inary) we are now conducted to St. An- 


drew's hall,” Page 7. and 8. where the author, 
very prudently, paſſes over in filence the frothy 
and unſubſtantial harangue of Mr. De G., 
the vindication of General Warrants, and the 
compariſon introduced between them. and the 
royat proclamation for prohibiting the ex- 
portation of corn, and again attacks the very 


reſpectable character of Sir William Harbord 


with his former virulence. 


Many remarks upon the Ms of Mr. 
De G*** and far from being to-the honor of 
the ſpcaker, were made at the time of it's 
delivery, and perhaps it may with truth be 
aſſerted, that ſome of his beſt friends were 
much diſguſted at it; many hung down their 
heads, when they heard the ſon. and heir to 
that ſtaunch old whig, whom, tus co country fin- 
gled out, as the ableſt defender of it's liber- 

ties 


ſ123 ] 

ties, in time of perilf, vindicating unconſtitiri- 
onal, and arbitrary meaſures of government, 
and that with a forward zeal, and, as it were, 
ſtepping out of his road todoitt; as if he prided 
himſelf in being the voluntary champion of 
proceedings, fo obnoxious tothe as ſo dan- 


ns to the community. 

Mr. NO GHOST, che Norwich den 
not our author, tho, he ſays He is No GHH 
diſtinguiſhes between the two acts of authority, 
cited by Mr. *** 
to be, 


« An. es of the royal prerogative at 
<« the united requeſt of the whole kingdom ;” 
the other, 

A wanton act of power of an ahi 
« and over-bearing miſter.” 


And this diſtinction has hitherto remained 
uncontroverted. | 

But in what an unpleaſing light muſt a can- 
didate appear, who, in the face of the county 
he is foliciting to have the honor to repreſent 
in parliament, draws theſe forced and unnatu- 
ral compariſons? does he not adopt the mea- 
ſures he vindicates? does he not make the 
doctrines of power his own? arbitrary power 
and miniſtenal vengeance. No good man, 


1 Anno 1715. 


[ne 7 
and true friend to the liberties of his conſtitu- | 
ents, would turn the advocate of n and 
prelfan. | 
But let us hear the ſentiments of the "xa 

heave author of © The letter concerning General 
__ Warrants, &c.“ 7 ching this point; a work 
which no friend to liberty ſhould be without. 
Speaking of irregularities in tranſactions of 
government, where the extremity of the caſe 
induces men to wink at them, and not to call 
proceedings of that kind in queſtion, he obſerves 


as follows; 


„And yet BAD MEN, as one may ea- 
« fily figure to one's ſelf, will be apt to lay a ftreſs 
upon ſuch act of neceſſity, as precedents for 
ce their doing the LIKE in ordinary caſes, 
« and to gratiſy perſonal pique; and therefore 
ce ſuch exceſſes of power are dangerous in ex- 
d ample,. and ſhould never be excuſed, but 
* when it appears that government could not 
be defended, or upheld without actual recourſe 
to them.“ 

Was not, what this learned author figures 
25 tohimſelf in imagination, exemplified ſtrong- 
ly by the conduct of Mr. De G*** at the 
hall? did he not lay 4. freſs upon an act of 
neceſſity? for ſuch it was: were not the Poor 
throughout the kingdom ſtarving, and famine 
approaching in haſty ſtrides upon the land? 
could government be upheld when the people 


Were 


( 25 J 


were reduced to miſery, and almoſt expir- 
ing for want of bread? and, is this neceſſary 
extenſion of the royal authority to be com- 
pared to a wanton, miniſterial warrant, - for 
ſeizing the perſon and papers of a repre- 
ſentative of the people for a ſuppoſed libel? 
« He that touches the parliament, ſays Sir 
« John Thompſon, as quoted by the above 
e author, touches the vital part of the na- 
« tion.” Yet, a parallel between theſe two 
reſpeQive acts of power, was not only aſſerted, 
but enforced by Mr. De G*** in the face of 
the whole county. The opinion the above 
great lawyer entertains of ſuch perſons 1 is ſuf- 
Font explicit; however, Iſhall only remark, 
that if his opinion be juſtly founded, our par- 
tial lener-writer may lower his ſtandard and 
expunge his motto; or apply the detur digmort 7, 
with more propriety, to either of the new can- 
_ didates, and let the Pens voice decide their 
claim tO it. 


That Mr, De G*** was 40 0 a 
lay elected on the death of lord Townſhend 
by a Funto of men, and moſtly by militia-of- 
ficers, and the county, as it were, oc Rey d out 
of their free choice, f is 4 manifeſt truth, known 
to every body; ; and which was as manifefily 
confirmed, by their {lender attendance on the 
member, upon the day of hi return. There i iS 
9 no 
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no occaſion for the ſoft term of inſinuation, 
it being a fact ſo well authenticated. Mr. De 
G was not elected by the united voce of 
the county, as the author boldly and roundly 
aſſerts, for the county in general knew very 
little about the matter; and it would have been 
more agreeable to !ruth, as well as modeſty, 
to have ſaid, that Mr. De G“ was elected 
eithout a conteſ?; no one, upon the declining of 
Sir EDWARD ASTLEY, being prepared 
to oppoſe him: but it was then publickly ſaid 
every where, that he would not come in ſo 
calily another time, when there was opportu- 
nity for coniulting_ the ſentiments of the body 
of the freeholders. 

This being the caſe, and let our 1. con- 


tradict it if he can, I ſee no impropriety in that 


part of the ſpeech of Sir W. HA RB ORD. 


But now we come to his militia objection: 
the author, with an affected vein of pleaſantry, 
Tidicules Sir }/i/ham, as forgetting the old mili- 
litary Morden; and * being apprehenfive, that 
© militia Colonels were dangerous as they wear 
* ſwords, and therefore not to be entruſted 
ce with a ſhare of civil government. I do be- 
lieve, from my heart, that this accuſation is un- 
Juſt, for I cannot think Sir William was ever 
of opinion that the ſwords of the militia were 

| in 


1271 
in the leaſt dangerous, or, that their officers 
were at all formidable to ſociety in general: 
for my own part, I believe they are gentlemen 
as much inclined to peace as we could with 
them, nor do I think they will ever attempt 
to overturn any eſtabliſhed government what- 
ever. They are no ſuch deſperate men; .tho', 
it muſt he acknowledged, they repelled the vi- 
olent aſſaults of the Hampſhire ox with an a- 
mazing intrepidity. Our author muſt therefore 
miſunderſtand Sir William, as his voice was 
not extremely diſtin, or loud, not being in 
health; and the addreſs from Ireland to the 
lord lieutenant, on that head, makes nothing 
for him, excluſive of it's being Iriſb evidence. 
We all know, compliments to a new lord lieu- 
tenant are uſual, as an expedient, perhaps, to 
put him in good humor; and we have, before 
now, ſeen addreſſes from the H. of C. of 
Ireland, thanking his majeſty, for ſending over 
a ſecond time a vice-roy, whom they had op- 
poſed the preceding ſeſſion with the utmoſt 
violence, and whom they were as reſolutely 
determined to oppoſe, in that which was to 
follow:“ but as to this part of their addreſs, 
I ſhall only quote, by way of final anſwer, an 
epigram, that made its appearance at Dublin 
upon their famous addreſs upon the late -----s 


peace 


* Seſſions in 1751, 1753. 
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peace of Paris, which was voted honorable 
and advantageous.* 


Quoth Teague to Paddy, in a tone outrageous, 
5 The devil burn their houſes, advantageous. 4 

Paddy more cool, they know in England, 
brother; 

& We Iriſh, ſpake one thing,and mane another.” 


Our author has been pleaſed to omit the 
moſt material and important part of Sir Wil- 
liam's ſpeech, which was this; he ſaid, © the 
te honourable gentlemen ſeem to plume 
6 themſelves upon their ſervices in parlia- 
© ment, but he muſt be fo free as to tell 
„them, he was one, of many others, who 
& were, not ſo perfectly fatisfied with their 
* ſervices,” Our author has drop'd and ſunk 
this part of his ſpeech upon us. 

And now for the illuftrious conqueror of the 
| North, 

In the Speech from the 1 ne, delivered at the Open- 
ing of that Seſſion, the Senate was informed of the late Peace hav- 
ing been concluded. This was a Matter that we had nothing to 
do with. We are never conſulted, about Peace or War, nor, 
are ever any Preliminaries, or defmitive treaties, laid before us. 
Therefore, as they could not fairly frame any judgment about 
the Matter, the Senate took no Notice of that part of the Speech, 
in the Addreſs they returned to it. However, toward the Clofe of 
that geſſon, ſome Court Maneuvres, were performed, in Concert 
with Rafin, and to the Surprize and Scandal of all Barateria, a 


paniicular, unprecedented, and ſervile Addreſs, in Compliment to 
the Peace, was moved for, and carried, againſt a ſtrong, and 


ſpirited Oppoſition, 
Public Regiſter publiſhed at Dublin, Jan. 29, 1768, 
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North, whoſe portrait is hung round with tro- 
Þlaes, ſpoils and glories, and varniſhed over with 
ſuch reſplendent colours, ſuch a brilliant luſ- 
tre of accumulated rays, that it dazzles the 
eyes of the beholder; and the main figure 
is loſt, and ſcarce diſcernable, in the glare 
ſurrounding it. 

This Haro of renown, being on his travels 
in the year 1743; and at no great diſtance 
from the army, viſited the camp, and being 
acquainted with the earl of D*##**#, colonel of 
a regiment of guards, and à lieutenant gene- 
ral, obtained his permiſſion to ſay a little 
with the troops; an opportunity very defirible 
to all young travellers, a numerous army, en- 
_ camped, being a noble and ſtriking ſpectacle; 
the conftant dene of action, the harry and 
buſtle, the hourly alarms and events, the per- 
petual flouriſh of trumpets, roar of cannon, and 
diſtant roll of drums, 


Pride, pomp, and circumſtance of glorious v war, 


are exccedingly tranſporting and delightful to 
a raw. and unexperienced mind, which takes 
Not into its view, the toils, fatigues, and dan- 
gers that attend this captivating ev and 
treacherous parade. 

The battle of Dettingen, which was orally 
unexpected, falling out during his ſtay in camp, 


he was preſent at it with the lord D]¾] 
| Now 


4 


Now we all know, very well, the little part 
the guards had in the action of that day: this 
is not mentioned by way of reflection on that 
brave body of men, but it is well known 
they were not engaged; ſo that very little 
honor can poſſibly be derived to him, from 
his attendance in the field on that cccaftion, 
which may with more propriety be termed an 
eſcape than a VICTORY. 

However, a handle was made of this inſig- 
nificant trip to a camp, and, tho it was a vo- 
luntary tranſaction of his own, ariſing from a 
motive of curigſity, it was diligently trumpeted 
about, that ſuch a life was 1% important to be 
expoſed to the fury of undiſtinguiſhing cannon, 
with a wicked and malicious infinuation, that 
he was ſent abroad to be knocked of the head, 
in order to make way for his younger bro- 
ther CX, the greater favourite of the fa- 
ther: his I****#** beſt knows what countenance 
he gave to theſe reports, or whether, or not, 
he confirmed them in his letters from abroad, 
expreſſing any jealouſy at the fame time, or 
reſentment againſt that brother. Soon after 
he left the army and went to France. 

The late duke of Cumberland was the firſt 
who gave him a commiſſion, and that in the 
year 1745; his royal highneſs alſo made him 
one of his aid de camps. How very grateful 

he 


E 
he was, and how he rewarded his royal be- 
ne factor, let his celebrated caricaturas ſpeak 
for him. The duke promoted him to a com- 
pany in the guards, and he fill remained i in 
his family. 

His 1***##*** was never in action, in his 
whole life, as a battalion-officer, never fought 
in any one corps of men whatever; but was 
promoted to the rank of a general officer, 
through the intereſt of Mr. PITT, without 
being once at the head of any regiment em- 
ployed on ſervice, or even doing duty in one: 
he never was in fat, more than a captain 
in the guards, nor did he ever do any duty 
in that corps, till after the peace of 1745: 
and then he found it ſo very fatiguing to him, 
and ſo difficult to attend in town, mount guard 
in his turn, be preſent on field days, in a word, 
in complying with general orders, that he ſoon 
after reſis ned his commiſſion: on which occa- 
fion, it is faid, his royal highneſs thus expreſſed 
himſelf to him; “ Sir! you have my leave 
to reſign to-day, and you ſhall have the Ks 
„ to-morrow.” 

His natural uncertainty of temper garn 
him into the country; ſoon fick of rural a- 
mufements, and at a loſs to while away the 
lingring hours, his fertile brain at length con- 
ceived the idea of a fanding militia; no man 
| was 
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EN 
was ever more ſond of the parade and ſhew 
of military exhibitions; and, in this depart- 


ment, he may truly ſay, Militavi non fine 
gloria. I have been told, that he actually 
marched on ' foot, from Glouceſter to London, 
at the head of the N*rf*k militia; and that 
at a time too, when he ran the riſque of a, 
cenſure; for not remaining at Q**** with the 
re gulars. To theſe honors, to theſe eyer- 
— laurels, I bow with bh Pr. Þ and 
admiration. 


His ſaltem accumulem donis, et  fangar i inani 
Munere. | 


Thus we are > got to the noble 1#*#'s firſt 
ſeceflion from the army, and now we are 
to take him up in the militia, and ſend him 
back to the army and regulars again. He ſe- 
cedes a diſcontented 

Captain, (that is, with the rank of Leute- 
nant colonel, as being in the guards) at the 
end of the peace; and in the middle of the ſuc- 
ceeding war, anno 1759, having acquired fome 
little intereſt with the miniſter, who was a 
flave to popularity, (and whom he has fince 
abandoned and inſulted, as he did his royal 
maſter formerly) through the ſtep-ladder $i 


the militia, mounted upon this ſtalking-horſe, 


he ſolicits, with importunity, to be reſtored to 
his rank in the ſervice he had quitted; not to 
the 


1 | 
the rank he was in was in when he left. it, 
which to grant, had been no 7uconfiderable fa- 
vor in a ſovereign; but to the rank thoſe of. 
ficers were in, whoſe commiſſions as lieutenant 
colonels bore date with kis own, and who by 
continuing on in the ſervice, had roſe to a com- 
mand; and thus he iſſues forth at once a briga- 
dier general of the forces, endued with all the 2 
experience, and all the warlike accompliſh. 
ments of a country fox hunter. 

It is faid when this unprecedented promotion 
was granted, at the importunity and repeated 
application of the miniſter, his late m— was 
heard to ſay, That if he muſt have rank, 
* he ſhould go abroad and ſerve for it,” and fo 
ordered him to Q under the direction of 
the gallant and intrepid WOLFE, the greateſt 
general perhaps, this, or any other age, has 
ever produced. | 

We are now-come, I take it, to the 274 in 
which the military proweſs of our Norfolk 
ſportſman is moſt extolled, and when (if at 
any time) he may be ſaid to be in the ze- 
nith of his glory, and meridian of 7 plendor. 
To his tranſactions, and wonderful operations 
and exploits at Q*****, this paſſage of ap- 
plauſe, from the Iriſb addreſs, muſt evidently 
allude; 


F « When 
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When we reflect on the important ſer- 
| ce vices and great military experience of your 
«© E—— for many years in different parts 
| e of the globe, and on your happy ſucceſs in 
ce raiſing the fame, and extending the domimons 


& of Great Britain; when we now ſee the 
e ſword of juſtice entruſted to the ſame per- 
- © on, who has conſtantly uſed the ſword of 
cc war, for the honor of his ſovereign, and the 
* glory of his country, we muſt /o9k up to your 
15 with the higheſt expectation and 

* confidence.x 
I am now to enter upon his conduct during 


that important fiege, and if that does not 
furniſh out materials ſufficient to ſupport this 


Iriſh edifice of honor, I own I am at a loſs 
to find them any where elſe; for Portugal 
and Germany were ſoils too barren to produce 
him laurels. 
If then it ſhould appear from the united 
teſtimony of moſt officers employed on that 
_ . glorious expedition, that the new general, the 
k*nnf*ll brigadier, was very ſeldom entruſted 
with any command ; was very little conſulted 
vpon any operations; had no ſhare in the 
confidence or good opinion of that able judge 
of military merit, the commander in chief; 
that he was perpetually ridiculing the tran- 
ſactions of the army, and 2 the gene- 


ral 


* See the character of 2 in the letter from the iſland of 
Barataria, 
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ral officers together by the cars, ſowing dif- 
cord and jealoufies amongſt them; if theſe | 
accuſations and reports be true, then ſurely 
the glories, and trophies, and ſpoils, and con- 
queſts of this mighty CS AR, are no where 
to be found, unleſs in the viſionary regions of 
Utopia ; not in the inhoſpitable wilds and * 
cipices of America. 


Now if any perſon will give himſelf the 
trouble to read that inimitable letter of Mr. 
WOLF Ess from before Quebec, and the ſe- 


veral uncontroverted accounts of that expedi- 
tion, he will find, and candidly own, that the 
chief officers employed upon any operation 
of conſequence, were brigadier Murray, the 
colonels Carleton, and Howe; all of them 
ſubordinate in rank, to our T alho commander; 
while general Monckton conducted the fiege 
and batteries, playing from Point Levi upon 
the town. | 


By the untimely fall of Mr. Wolfe, we are 
deprived of an opportunity of thoroughly knows- 
ing all the particulars of the curious conduct 
of this man of applauſe, which, it was confi- 


dently ſaid, would have been laid before the 
public had he lived. However, that he was 


moſt lightly thought of, that every day pro- 
duced ſome extravaganza or eccentricity of 


behaviour, is notorious : that brigadier M 
| and 
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and he were upon fuck terms as to live like 
dog and bear, publickly quarrelling in camp; 
that his unhappy temper led him into diſputes 
with perſons of very inferior rank, and thiseven 
on board the admiral's own ſhip, the Neptune, 
where he challenged the pilot, are things ſo 
commonly advanced by the gendemen on that 
ſervice, as ſcarcely to bear a contradiction, or 
to admit a doubt. 

The only operation of n that he 
was deſtined to from his rank, and which end- 
ed without coming to action, was the march 
from Montmorency camp croſs the ford, at the 
intended attack of the trenches, on the thirty 
firſt day of July. Mr. Wolfe had determined 
to attempt a landing, and, if poffible, to bring 
to a general action, the army commanded by 
M. Montcalm (tho deeply entrenched, and ſe- 
cured by a long chain of redoubts and batte- 
ries;) for this purpoſe, the whole of his troops 
was ordered out, and brigadier Monckton from 
Point Levi, and the two brigadiers from Mont- 
morency were to join him, at a certain time. of 
the tide upon the northern ſhore; but the 
impetuoſity of the grenadiers upon landing, 
who ruſhed on without forming, or waiting 
to be ſuſtained, is well known to have de- 
feated the propofed aſſault, and the Montmo- 
rency-generals retired back to their camp, with- 
out the firing of a muſquet. 


1 

In this camp indeed our brigadier was uſu- 
ally very alert, for if a folitary ſavage did but 
pop his head out of 4 buſh, ſmack ſays the 
general, with a cannon ball at his noſe direQ- 
ly : this was reprefented to the commander 
in chief, as an idle waſte of ammunitionz 
(for our brigadier had not then been lieute nam 
general of the ordnance) and of no detriment 
or diſſervice to the enemy, againſt whom, ex- 
cept in parties, great ſhot are rarely fired. Mr. 
Wolfe, on theſe occaſions, was heard to reply, 
© Let him alone, let him divert and amuſe him- 
< ſelf, it is af no great conſequence.” Mr. Wolfe 
was accuſtomed frequently to reconnoitre the 
ſhores and town, in a boat by himſelf, hut our 
intrepid hero did not chuſe to hazard his impor- 
tant perſon, without a guard of a ſerſeant 
and twelve men; and when at the admiral's 
table it has been aſked, if any body knew 
where the general was? our brigadier's re- 
ply was inſtantly, Reconnoitring, reconnot- 
<« tring : by and bye we ſhall have ſome Don 
« ANyi vote affault, ſome mad attack upon a wind- 
c mill, or words to that effect; and I be- 
heve our puiſſant conqueror of the North will 

hardly venture to controvert this account. 
Theſe unſoldier-kke reflections, (and for 
which indeed he was liable to the cenſure of 
a court martial, for ſpeaking of the command- 
er 


FR. 

er in chief, with diſreſpect, had he thought 
it worth his while to call a man whom he 
thoroughly deſpiſed, before one;) and his fre- 
quent imputations of madneſs to Mr. Wolfe 
were reported to the late k-g, upon which 
his 'm--—y, it is ſaid, pleaſantly retorted, If 
« WOLFE be mad, I wiſh he would bite 
ce ſome other of my Generals.” 

The action on the plains of Abraham, and 
the ſurrender of the town in conſequence, 
conclude the hiſtory of his exploits at Q- 
and theſe we have his own account of, accord- 
ing to which it plainly appears, that he had 
no ſort of merit in either landing the forces, 
drawing them up when landed, poſting the 
troops, or winning the battle; but he had the 
great merit of ſtopping the victorious army in 
it's purſuit, and preventing the grenadiers and 
highlanders from ſtorming the town, ſword in 
hand. | 

He then fell to redoubting his camp 
(after a victory); the enemy offers to 
ſurrender, he agrees to the capitulation wzth- 
out conſulting the commander in chief; writes 
a pompous letter to the ſecretary of ſtate; 
leaves the troops in garriſon, and returns home 


to England to reap the laurels due to the 
immortal memory of Mr. WOLFE. 


moveat 
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moveat cornicula riſum 
Furtivis nudata coloribus 


And now having given a little ſketch of the 
wonder ful exploits, and coups d'Eclat perform d 
by the intrepid colonel of the N ſqua- 
drons, and which I truſt is not at all exagge- 
rated, let us congratulate his modef7 hiſtorian, 
on the luſtre of his actions, which © beams a 


« glory over him, like that upon the oaks at 
_ * and ſanct; yer the ſhades.” 


01 mighty Cæſar, doſt thou lie fo low? 
Are all thy conqueſts, glories, trophies, ſpoils, 
Shrunk to this little compals! fare thee well. 


And fare thee well thou baſe and ſervile 
| Hatterer ! 


We now come to a Liboured panegyric up- 
on Sir AF***#* \#*####* whom our paint- 
er daubs and plaiſters over in the ſame ful- 
ſome, and nauſeous manner, as the Q— 
general; with as much propriety, and with e- 
qual truth. 

“Honor has been hereditary in that family 
ce for ſeven hundred years, and till the noble 
* inheritance be ſquandered and bartered a- 
* way, a Wodehouſe can never ſolicit the 
* honors of his country in vain? Page 9. 


Quid 
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Quid dignum tanto feret hic promiſſor hiatu? 


Allowing Sir A***#* to be of a good umi 
ly, and ſprung from honorable anceſtors, does 
this entitle him to a perpetual repreſentation 
of the county of N——? by no means; 
bis ſervices, not his progenitors, muſt recom- 
mend him to that honor : 


Non genus et proavos, et quæ non fecimus ipfi 
Vi ea noſtra voco 


The great lord mar, in oh; reign of 
George the firſt, of glorious memory ; acquired 
honors to himſelf and family, by ſupporting 
revolution principles, and by inflexibly adher- 
ing to the old whiz intereſt: but the grandſon, 
being wiſer and more experienced, abandons 
thoſe queer principles, and that old faſhioned 
intereſt, and chooſes his own. ground to ſtand 
upon. He values himſelf on no example of 
his anceſtors? why therefore ſhould Sir AF*** ? 
By the ſame rule, animate but one of the vene- 
rable old oaks at Kymberly, and why not chooſe 
it repreſentative for N? It has ſtood with 


Honor there for centuries perhaps, look'd green, 


and flouriſhed to the eye; as yet knows no 
decay, and as yet has not degenerated by an 
unnatural tranſplantation amidſt the Scotch 
Firs at R****®*m, 


He 
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He ought to be held up as a man © Grown, 
ee old in their ſervice;” there is juſt as much 
truth in this, as that another perſon. alluded to 
a few pages further on is © Grown hoary in 
« the arts of defamation,” who loſt the colour 
of his hair by ſerving his country in the 
Weſt Indies. - 
What are the ſervices of Sir A***** that 

CROWN him with the honorable diſtinc- 
tion of a veteran in the duties of his country? 
enumerate a few, good parafite. Thirty years 
attendance in parliament, thirty years unwea- 
ried attention to the important truſt repoſed in 
him, muſt {well his catalogue of public vir- 
tues, and gild his eſcutcheon of pretence? how 
many turnpikes has he forwarded? how many 
commons has he ſplit? how many florid 
ſpeeches has he made in the defence of liberty 
and his country? how many votes has he 
given in the houſe, ſeperate and detached 
from Cocoa tree connections, and the known 
friends of the good old cauſe ? how many con- 
ſtitutional motions has he made againſt arbi- 
trary power, in conjunction with his tory ſqua- 
dron? how violently did he oppoſe the late 
moſt — s peace? how often was he at St. 
James's before the earl of B acceſſion 
to [7 pat how many individuals of this great 

G | county 
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eounty has he recommended or promoted ? 
but I will aſk no more. 

Where is the vaſt merit of bung unplaced, 
unpenſioned, un- ennobled? a place is no diſ- 
Honor, if it brings not with it a blind com- 
pliance with miniſterial directions, and a ſupport 
of meaſures inconſiſtent with the public ſafety; 
on the contrary it makes a repreſentative more 
nſeful to his conſtituents? hiit what if a man 
devotes himſelf to an arbitary and deſigning 
miniſter, whoſe meaſures are viſihly incempa- 
tible with the freedom of the ſubjedt, and 
does this from party only? is he leſs bla me- 
able, or is he leſs dangerous? or leſs deſer- 
ving to be rejected on a new election? where 
is the difference to the conſtituents whether 
their member be paid for ſupporting ſuch ob- 
noxious principles, or influenced by 3 prevailing 
faction? and laſtly, what if theſe princples 
ſhould be his own? 

And is ſuch a man to be ſupported a; the 
illuſtrious blood of C*v*F***h! what can an 
honeſt whig conceive of that amazing incon- 
ſiſtency of conduct, which can influence the 
huſband of a lady, who derives her origin from 
the firm patriots of 1688, to ſtoop, ſo mifera- 
bly low, as to hoop and hallow and run a- 
bout the ſtreets of a country town like a 
mad man, with his hat off, exciting a ſhout 

from 
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from an intoxicated mob, in favor of tlie Anti- 
W#lp#1#*n houſe of K*mb#*rl#y? what could 
ſo ſeduce, ſo unaccountably delude a daugh- 
ter of the good old ſteady revolutioner of 
Gli*tſw*rth to forego her principles, fly off 
from her honorable connections, revolt to an 
inveterate enemy, and embrace the exploded 
tenets and party of a non-refiſting tory ? what 
mean paſſion or pitiful motive of ſelf intereſt, 
could tempt the high ſpirited ſiſter of the warm 
and zealous duke, this country ſo univerſally 
deplored, to cringe and. truckle to a 8 
ee 895 to fall down and ' worſhip this 
N B_—h idol? to bring her huſband's 
powers to raiſe up that very engine of arbitra- 
ry authority, which her noble minded brother, 
like a. true born virtuous Engliſhman, Iaboured 
to the laſt hour of his life to pull down? a 
C_——-h. to. unfurl the tory ſtandard, and 
wave it o'er her. head! I fay, a tory ſtand- 
ard, in defiance of the deſpicable, tho' artful 
aſſertions of Sir A , Who roundly de- 
clares as his opinion (that is, the opinion of 
his $— friends) © That the man'who men- 
ce tions the diſtinction of whig and tory in theſe 
a ines, is a R or a Fool,” ] well re- 
member there were, people in 1745, who de- 
nied there was à rebel in the three kingdoms, 
at the ſame time the fon of the late pre- 
| G2 tender 
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tender had proclaimed his father with open 
arms in Scotland; when this truth became 
too flagrant by the bold advances of the 
highlanders, then the harſh found of rebels 
was ſoften d down into the tender title of in- 
ſargents , Srotek ©. re 25200 was too invidious a 
term. 

This fineſſe, Sir A ) ll not do ; we 
are not to be ſo HIVE tho' you may be 
a little aſhamed to ſhew your true colours: 
whigs and tories ſtill remain, Sir; and thanks 
to heaven! there are numbers of the former 
ſtill untainted, ſtill un-toriied, ſtill un- im- 
BUT ED with apoſtate principles, and ſtill 
inflexibly attached to the religion, the laws, 
the LIBERTIES of their country. 

In regard to pen ſions and peerages, if ac- 
quired by long ſervices, they are no ſubjects 
of reproach, Lord Chatham has done fignal 
ſervices to his country, lord Chatham is a peer 
and a pen/ioner ; and there is one great name, 
an honor to this county, who had his penſi- 
on and his perquifite too; to whom poſteri- 
rity will do juſtice hereafter, for his many 
public virtues, for his inflexible attachment to 
revolution principles, his ſteady ſupport of the 
pros Hant ſucceſſion, in the illuſtrious houſe 
of Hanover; his coolneſs of temper and mo- 


deration in times of pore diſcord, ' and his 
unſhaken 


11 


unſhaken intrepidity in times of peril. This 
great man, and true friend to his country 
was, | 


Sir ROBERT WALPOLE: 


let no man bluſh to name him ! 


Virtutem incolumem odimus, 
Sublatam ex oculis quærimus invidi. 


As to Mr. Styleman's motion, the propriety 
of it will be beſt ſeen on the day of elec- 
tion ; and therefore, as depending upon an 
uncertain event, we will pals it over at pre- 
fent. Page 10. 

Mr. Styleman is a man of known honor, 
and unbiaſſed integrity, and not to be warped 
from his purpoſe by the falſe lure of right 
honorable promiſes; happy had it been for 
Sir A that he had poſſeſſed the ſame 
firmneſs of mind with his relation: but ev/ 
communication, it is ſaid, corrupts good manners, 
and it was impoſſible for the kmizht to be fo 
long in training amidſt the weathercocks at 
R Without acquiring a portion of that 
unſteadineſs and infincerity, for which the fa- 
mily has n ſo long, and ſo particularly 
diſtinguiſhed. 15:3 ly 

What an inſolent reflection is brought in, 
head and ſhoulders, upon doctor Moore, with 


an imperinent inſinuation to the diſadvantage 
| of 
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| of Mr Coke? Page 11. Dr. Moore is a gen- 
tleman of a very reſpectable character, and of 
| a very reſpectable intereſt? he is maſter of 
poſſeſſions and an eftate, that has produced can- 
didates for this county, and is therefore moſt 
. juſtly entitled to recommend a candidate; any 
gentleman he had an opinion of, and to whom 
he intended giving that intereſt: I ſhould ima- 
gine his being of a noble family in Ireland, in 
« defiance of Solomon” can be no objection; 
the anceſtors of Mr. De G. might proba- 
bly be Normans, yet 1 know no bar in that to 
his application as one candidate, any more than 
the reverend doctor's extraction from Ireland, 
can be urged as a bar againſt his recommenda- 
tion of another? where is the novelty ? 
But to make amends for his impertinent 
infinuation againſt Mr. Coke, he ſoon after al- 
lows him to be © a gentleman honorable in 
c himſelf, honorable in his connections, higlt 
< in the eſteem of his own country, happy in 
e the love“ of his neighbours, and deſerved- 
cc ] 
It may not be improper to o obſerve to the reader upon — 
paſſage, that ſeveral emiſſaries have been detached, at different 
times, into Derbyſhire, to enquire the character of Mr. Coke, 
and to pick up materials for ſlander; but returned home without 


a Cargo. This diſappointment has tended to mortify, not a little, 
Sir A— s militia- human, and his drunken ally and ama- 


nuenſis, fince they were render'd incapable of drawing up any 
articles of impeachment againſt Mr. Coke in this publication, 


either of themſelves, or thro' the generous aſſiſtance of their fair 
conſederates at K 
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ee jy the object of our reſpect;“ Page rt. 
now T will not be fo ill-natured as to apply 
his own words to him: © here one ray of truth 
„ broke half thro the ſolid darkneſs of his 
ce ſoul,” Page 16. for I will readily acknow- 
ledge that the whole of the above paſſage 
is true, and that not one, but all the rays of 
truth had at that inſtant taken poſſoſſion of 
his ſoul: I ſay at that "inſtant, at the next, 
<« his malevolence was at hand to extinguiſh 
< the riſing light. ” He gave the milk in plen- 
ty, but like the niggard miſchievous beaſt, 

he kicks it down as ſoon as given. 
Mr. Coke's place of reſidence offends him, 
ce it is diſtant three hundred miles,” Page 11. 
Pray in the name of common ſenſe let. us 
aſk this malicious ſcribler, how often, during 
the preſent parliameat, applications and em- 
baſſies upon public buſineſs of the county have 
been ſent to Kymberley? to Merton? or from 
Norwich, to Eartham or Gunton? are not all 
addreſſes to members ſent to the capital? 
do not all members from all parts, aſſem- 
ble there? and is not that the ſeat of buſi- 
neſs? were is your member to ſerve you but 
in Weſtminſter ? of what ſignification is it where 
his country place of reſidence is? in regard to 
parliamentary tranſactions it is of none, but in 


anther reſpect it "may; which probably our 
hungry 
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hungry author has his eye on; if our mem- 
ber has no houſe in Norfolk, he cannot give 
diners to his electors quite fo often. 

But © he is ſorry to ſee him lend his reſpec- 
te able name to a few families, to all of whom 
« he muſt one day be ſuperior; ſorry to ſee 
c him act ſo much beneath his dignity; ſorry to 


< ſee him fink the weight of his family in the 


te faams of other men's ambition.” p. 11. Here is 
a true inſtance of Mac hic velian ſpirit ! ſow jea- 
Joufies amongſt them, divide et inbera. When- 
ever I hear a man in party uſher in a ſpeech 
with the word ſorry, and an affected con- 
cern for a candidate's intereſt, I put that man 
down as an enemy, and that nothing would 
give him ſo much joy, as to ſee that very oc- 
currence take place, which he ' pretends to 
lament. The word ſorry, is a forry word. 
I know a gentleman, not five hundred miles 
off, one of theſe very friendly mourners, who 
avid 2 candidate that had almoſt à certainty 

of 


I know not what the anthor could take this idea from, un- 


Lei it be from the worthy Faflice with two ſupporters; who on 


the day of nomination litcrally f:am'd at the mouth, with perpe- 
tual cries of Wodelionſe for ever! Wodehouſe ! Aye, Sir! Yes, 
Sir ! Right, Sir! Wodehouſe, Sic! Very right, Sir! Wodchouſe! 
Wodehoule for ever, Sir! We'll ſupport you, Sir. 

« Well ſupport you, Sir! replics an honeſt freeholder with 


a loud laugh; why, Sir, your worſhip cannot ſupport yourſelf; 


* yOu have neither money nor legs. 
—ibus anticyris caput inſanabile 
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of his election, (out of real regard to him) 
to deſiſt; and called his beſt ſupporters "a, 
pack of 8: I knew the ſame gentle- 
man that very day, in the abſence of his 
pretended friend, offer à fifty pound bank 
note to get two votes againſt him, out of fear 
that he ſhould come in. 

What is ſtill more extraordinary is, that the 
ſands gentleman preſſed his pretended friend, the 
candidate, tho very inconvenient to him, to take 
a bed at his houſe ; and while he was ſleeping 
(as he thought) under a friend's hoſpitable roof, 
this gentleman was giving a mortal ftab to 
his gueſt, by ſecretly and ungenerouſly en- 
deavouring to undermine his intereſt in that 
material point which he had moſt at heart; 
and this, notwithſtanding his warm proteſta- 
tions of regard and eſteem for him, delivered 
but a few hours before. He went even fur- 
ther if poſſible, declaring himſelf to be the 
eandidate's enemy, his bitter- and determined 
enemy; yet ſtill carries on the outward face 
of friendſhip to him; and all it's treacherous 
and (too often captivating !) appearances. 


Hic niger eſt! hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 


4 Mr, COKE has joined himſelf to fami- 


lies 155 intereſts of as great weight as any in 
the county; there is no probabilityof his ever 
e ls, 0 H ; having 
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having: any reafon to repent his komgable 
connections. They are noble men and gentle» 
men the firſt in character, and they are no 
Friends to arbitrary meaſures of government, 
or uncunſtitutianal ſtretches of authority. 
We will excuſe the author his concern for Mr. 
Coke, who may, perhaps, be too dangerous an 
oppanent to his employers, and from whence 


| his real apprehenſions moſt probably ariſe ; 


and now we will draw the curtain and cloſe 
the gallery ſcene, the recollection of which, 
gentlemen, and the general hiſs, and mode- 
rate applauſe® attending the other, may afford 
our author but little ſatisfaction. Mr. Dryden, 
had he been alive, might have thank'd him 
to have omitted thoſe two miſerable lines he 
has ſelected out of his PAI compoſiti- 


With an ill grace your friends their miſchiefs ao, 
©They've both ill nature, and ill manners too.” 


Hl natured people are without doubt, Sond 
moſt inclined to do miſchief, but who they 
are is not quite ſo clear; to be fure our author 
| is 

* 10 The {ceble efforts of the with of General Warrants, and | 
„ defpotic adminiftrations ; the laſt faint gleam of an 1 1 
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Northamptonſhire Frecholder, 


1 
is very happy. in his party; they ate, the bg 
natured, beſt bred men alive, and, were not 
the Jiri to uſher, in per ſonal abuſe; they, be- 
gan with no defamatory ſongs, or private de- 
traction of the new candidates; they had no 
maleyolence of tongue or heart, and their bo- 
ſoms overflowed with the milk of human tender- 
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Our candid and impartial author, as he 
would be thought, Page 1, © whoſe reaſoning 
< #5 urged with decency, nor is one expreſſion 
* to eſcape him unbecoming his character,“ 
(pity | he would not give us ſome faint idea 
what his character is) Having. ſlightly ins 
troduced HONESTUS, (a fignature few 
of his party care to make uſe of) for the ſake 
of a long Latin quotation, no ways applicable 
indeed to the circumſtance he vainly endea- 
vours to ridicule; paſſes on to another com- 
batant or adverſary, againſt whom all the ve- 
nom of his malignant. ſoul; is collected and 
diſcharged; but like the ſerpent on the file, 
he wounds himſelf alone, and the blood that 
trickles down in crimſon currents is his own: 


Fragili q uærens lndere dentem | 
_ Offender — 


ho frecheldder? the heb land frecholder 
"as he is pleafed' to term him, combating on 
H 2 the 
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che ſide of truth and liberty, has preſſed the 
enemy too cloſe; has unravelled all their plots, 
laid open their miſchievous deſigns, diſcovered 
their weakneſs, and _— not to be forgiven, 
has cut off their retreat.“ No wonder then 


that he is repreſented as a man © unawed 


« by conſcience, unchecked by modeſty, un- 
« filenced by conviction, advances to the charge 
<« with a malicious impatience, and perſeveres 
ein it with an unexampled -infolence.”  * | 

To theſe envenomed ſhafts, to this virulent 
and ungentleman-like abuſe, he anſwers with 
the poet in the motto to this | 


Falſus honor; juvat, et MENDAX INFAMIA terret 
Quem? niſi Mendoſum et Mendarem? 


The frecholder i is as lil diſturbed at the hs, 
as 


*The only "laufble argument 1 uſe of in favour of the 
vote of the H. of C. to poſipone the conſideration of GENERAL 
WARRANTS, was as follows : | 

% It was thought that this point would be more regularly de- 
& termined in the Courts of Law, where it was THEN _-_ 

pending. 

Nou the Freeholder has proved chis aſſertion 0 be abſolucly 
FAISE, by ſhewing, 

That the preſent: great Lord Chancellor had: declared his 
*« opinion, and that of the Court of Common Pleas, to be, that 
« General Warrants were Illegal and Unconftitutional, above 
« TWO MONTHS before the Houſe of Commons took them 
« into confideration or debate.” See Freeholder's 

Dy Nov. 16, 1767, in anſwer to the ſecond advertiſe- 
ment of Sir A- mine Wodehouſe and r, De Grey, Pub 
ook. 14, 7767, in the Norwich Phercary. 8 N * Eg” 
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as the vain glorious conqueror of Q=— is 
tranſported and exalted by the former. Falſe 
honor, and unmeried abuſe, alike play round 
© the head, but never touch the heart.“ | 
The gentleman pointed at with this extreme 
degree of rancour, is what a ſtranger would 
ſcarcely credit, an officer who has ſerved his 
country during the laſt war, with a reputa- 
tion unimpeached; and, thro' the chance of 
deſtination, has been engaged in a ſeverity 
of action, much beyond what his boaſted ge- 
neral ever in his life experienced in his own 
perſon. His character throughout the whole 
of this infamous production, for ſo J ſhall 
diſtinguiſh it, at leaſt as far as it concerns 
this gentleman, is villainouſly traduced, and 
wilfully mitrepreſented. | 
With regard to his writings during this con- 
teſt of parties, it does by no means appear as 
yet, that his notions are falſe, or his argu- 
ments fallacious; for they have not been con- 
futed hitherto, or indeed but little controverted ; 
nothing has been advanced againſt his papers, 
but bold aſſentions unſupported by facts; quibb- 
ling and. diſongenuous advertiſements from the 
old members; and defpicable evaſions from 


the proſtituted pens of ſuch party tools and 


inſtruments as our author; your paſſive obe- 


dience and non refiftance gentlemen, ever the 
7 | foul 


11 
fon accomplices of tyranny and oppreffion; 


Where has the conviction been dealt out fo 


liberally, that was to ſilence this advocate for 
liberty and the conſtitution of his country, 


and who in it's defence . advanced to the charge 


* with a malicious impertinence! May the 
friends of liberty, and our much envied conſti- 
tution, ever exert the ſame malicious imperti- 
nence, and be as troubleſome and as nume- 


rous as they are at preſent The Ring of France 


complained to an Hibernian general in his 
ſervice, that the Iriſh: brigades were repre- 
t ſented to him as giving more trouble than all 
* the reſt of his. forces;” all your majeſty's 
enemies ſay the ſame, replied the general.“ 
Reproach and ſlander muſt be levelled againſt 


the frecholder, as truth and fuct cannot be 


brought: into the ranks againſt him; the lac 
land freeholder! who muſt not uſe his rea- 
ſon, becauſe he is not rich; tis infolence 
for bim to dare to do it; aye, there's the 
rubl a poor man to preſume to think, to 
act, to explain, to recommend? to fet | his 
face againſt oppreſſion, and arreſt the 
hand that offers violence to his country? to 
bare the boſom of the traitor and expoſe the 
lurking rutfian to the public vengeance? theſe 
are crimes that muſt not be forgiven in a 
mani to whom the partial goddeſs of all: world- 


1 8 1 
ty grandeur has dealt her favors with a ſpar- 
ing hand; yet we are told by authority, not 
to be queſtioned, that the voice of a poor 
* man, has faved a city in'diſtreſs.” F, 
Leet us then retort upon this malicious ſerib⸗ 
ler, this foe inveterate to his country 8 free- 
dom, and it's trueſt intereſt, his own injuri- 
fious accuſations; and hurt them at his head 
with indignation and contempt. Let us give 
him out to the whole county, what he truly 
is, and walk him round with a deſcription on 
his breaft, -pen'd in capitals of his own hand 
writing, till he is mark'd the object of univer- 
ſal ſcorn, as a 'wretch unmoved by cons 
« ſcience, unchecked' by modeſty, and unſi- 
« fenced by conviction.“ 

This brings us to his malevolent attack up- 
on the London letter of October 3, 1767; 
which is of a piece with all the reſt. Here 
mifrepreſentation and evaſion is called in again 
to his aſſiſtance, and the caſe of GENERAL 
WARRANTS, in defiance of known facts, 
and nncontroverted authorities, in defiance- of 
all reaſon and argument, in defiance of all de- 
cency and repeated confutation; is falſely ſta- 
ted, wiredrawn, and fritter'd away by un- 

intelligible diſtinctions, and impudent equi- 
vocations. 


- 
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There is no poſition laid down in that letter, 
but what is warranted by paſt experience, and 
what cannot be denied but by the moſt hard- 
ened abettor of an arbitrary adminiſtration. 
Has not the over-ruling influence of the earl 
of B— (one of our author's moſt reſpectable 
characters) been univerſally complained of 

| fince the preſent acceſſion? is it not complain d 
of to this hour? does he not turn in and turn 
out the ſervants of the c at pleaſure*? 
have not his meaſures of adminiſtration been 
looked upon as tyrannical, arbitrary, and held 
in deteſtation by the public? have not all his 
proceedings tended directly contrary to, and 
counteracted the glorious principles of the re- 
volution, which ſaved this country from de- 
ſtruction? has he not concluded, or been the 
Principal adviſer of a peace, by which the 
glory of the nation has been tarniſhed, and 
our valuable acquiſitions ſacrificed? our allies 
abandoned, our conqueſts ceded to the enemy? 
are not theſe FACTS? but our opponents 
love not to deal in facts; they hate them, 
and well they may, for they uniformly make 
againſt them, and are too ſtubborn to bend. 


Magna eft VERITAS et PREVALEBIT. | 
: Our 


The Earl of Buckinghamſhire was diſmiſſed Nov. 11, 1767, 
from his poſt as one of the Lords of the Bedchamber, for op- 
poſing the Thane, and his Scotch co- adjutors. 


( 57) 


Our author deigns to form © a ſyllogiſm” 
from this letter to the freeholders of the coun- 
ty of Norfolk, dated October 3, 1767, how 
much ſoever he affects to deſpiſe it. Come 
my prince of logick, my diſtiller of ſyllogiſms, 
and who does the freeholder ſo much honor” 
by methodizing an argument which all his 
ſophiſtry cannot weaken: let us attend a little 
to this plauſible arrangement. 


„ GENELAL WARRANTS are 
ce illegal and unconſtitutional. Granted. - 
“ Sr A-— and Mr. De G— voted in fa- 
ce your of general warrants. Denied. 

<« Therefore they are to be avoided and re- 


12 as men dangerous to the conſtituti- 
1 | 


If the minor in his ſyllogiſm is proved, the con- 
ſequence muſt be admitted of courſe. 


Sir A W did, beyond contradicki- 
on, give his vote, on the ſeventeenth day of 
February, 1764, that DAY OF TRIAL 
for the LIBERTIES of ENGLISH- 
MEN, to © poſtpone the conſideration of 
«* GENERAL WARRANTS” till a 
day on which he knew the parliament would 
not be ſitting; till what is called a long day; 
till that day FOUR MONTHS. _ 

: I Our 


[$8] 
Our confederate authors will not &ifpmte this 
fact I preſume, it being every where acknow- 
ledged. Now the public, common ſenſe, 
common candor, diſintereſted - obſervation, 
uninfluenced reaſon, muſt determine, not our 
equivocating Jeſuiftical diſputants, whether 
The voting to adjourn that important queſ- 
* tion of GENERAL WARRANTS to 
«© 2a LONG day, was, or was not, voting in 
« FAVOR of General Warrants ? 

The ſcripture lays, © * He that is not for me, 
ce is againſt me. Let our Jeſui produce a 
better authority. 

Lord T- being then in the houſe of 
commons, Mr. De G— does not fall under 
this deſcription ; but he vindicates thoſe mea- 
ſures, and their ſupporters; he did it in the 
face of the county as before obſerved ; of courſe 
he makes them kis own, and therefore comes 

in for his ſhare of the guilt; for nothing is 
more true than that, 

The man who ſpeaks in favor of General 
Warrants, oppreſſive meaſures, and dan gerous 
unconſtitutional deſigns, would vote in favor of 
them all; if ener cd, and he had 
a vote to give. 

Ihe unprejudiced part of the county YR 
- ed thus on the day of nomination, October 
the 4 and Mr ve G— is therefore 
ſubject 


[ 9] 
ſubject to, and ought to ſhare, an equal pro- 
portion of that reſentment, which ſhall; on acy 
count of this tranſaction, fall upon Sir A 
on the day of election. I know not how it was, 
whether in complaiſance to his nominator 
lord T———, who pricked him as his candi- 
date, or to what other reaſon it may be owing; 
but Mr. De G— has appeared rather fond of 
introducing, and arguing upon, theſe horrid 
warrants, and always in vindication of them. 
At the mayor's feaſt at Lynn, on the twenty 
niath of September, 1767, he took up his free- 
dom, an honor conferred upon the ſteady 
whig his father, and in whoſe right he ſucceed- 
ed to it: one would have imagined that he had 
little to do on that occaſion, but to return 
thanks to the corporation; but inſtead of that 
he ffurted the ſubject of General Warrants, 
told his hearers that liberty was a matter of 
nice diſtinction, and not to be underſtood by 
every body, and launched out into a pom- 


pous harangue and juſtification of theſe war- 


rants; and this was the more extraordinary, 
becauſe it was in a, place where the doctrine 


of General Warrants, and arbitrary meaſures, 


had been exploded! and condemned; and a 


paper inſcribed General Warrants in CAPE. 
TALS, BURNT in a bonfire not two 
years before on the public market hill; amidſt 


the univerſal acclamations of the people. 
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Our confederate authors will not diſpute this 
fact 1 Preſume, it being every where acknow- 
ledged. Now the public, common ſenſe, 
common candor, difintereſted obſervation, 
uninfluenced reaſon, muſt determine, not our 
equivocating Jeſuiftical diſputants, whether 
FThe voting to adjourn that important queſ- 
* tion of GENERAL WARRANTS to 
* a LONG day, was, or was not, voting in 
« FAVOR of General Warrants ? 

The ſcripture lays, * He that is not for me, 
« is againſt me.” Let our Jeſuit produce a 

better authority. Link 

Lord T— being then in the houſe of 

commons, Mr. De G— does not fall under 

this deſcription ; but he vindicates thoſe mea- 

ſures, and their ſupporters; he did it in the 

face of the county as before obſerved; of courſe 

he makes them lis own, and therefore comes | 
in for his ſhare of the guilt; tor nothing is \ 

more true than that, 

The man wo ſpeaks in favor of General 

Warrants, oppreflive meaſures, and dangerous 

unconſtitutional deſigns, would vote in favor of 

them all; if pony * and he Had 

a vote to give. 

The unprejudiced part of the county Ge 
ed thus on the day of nomination, October 
the 4 and Mr ve G— as therefore 
ſubject 
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portion of that reſentment, which ſhall; on ac+ 
count of this tranſaction, fall upon Sir A 
on the day of election. I know not how it was, 
whether in complaiſance to his nominator 
lord T —, who pricked him as his candi- 
date, or to what other reaſon it may be owing; 
but Mr. De G has appeared rather fond of 
introducing, and arguing upon, theſe horrid 
warrants, and always in vinlication of them. 
At the mayor's feaſt at Lynn, on the twenty 


ninth of September, 1767, he took up his free- 


dom, an honor conferred; upon the ſteady 
whig his father, and in whoſe right he ſucceed- 
ed to it: one would have ĩimagined that he had 
little to do on that occaſion, but to return 
thanks to the corporation; but inſtead of that 
he. /farted the ſubject of General Warrants, 
told his hearers that liberty was a matter of 


nice diſtinction, and not to be underſtood by 


every body, and launched out into a pom- 
pous: harangue and juſtification of theſe war- 
rants; and this was the more extraordinary, 
becauſe it was in a, place where the doctrine 
of General Warrants, and arbitrary. meaſures, 
had been exploded and condemned; and a 
paper inſcribed General Warrants in CAPE. 
TALS, BURNT in a bonfire not two 


years before on the public market hill, amidſt 


the univerſal acclamations of the people. 
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Now I have mentioned lord T-—— on 
this occafion,' as Mr. De G—'s principal, I 
ſhall juſt obſerve to our author, that his lord- 
ſhip is the avowed abettor of the earl of B 
and acknowledges himſelf at this time to have 
been promoted to the vice royalty of I—— , 
by his ſole recommendation and intereſt. Our 
author alſo is pleaſed to ſay, that the freehold- 
er as above mentioned, is grown hoary in defa- 
mation: I defire he will pleaſe to recollect a 
few of the numerous exhibitions of this right 
honorable defamer, who may, with truth per- 
haps, be faid to have dealt more freely in 
ſcandal than -moſt others in this county; and, 
for ought J know, is at preſent the moſt viru- 
tent libeller jn -the three kingdoms. What 
eminent characters has he not ſuffered his 
audacious pencil to ſport with? who of the 
firſt nobility has he not disfigured in his in- 
ſolent caricaturas? has the R F 


even ee? no, not even n the PRINCEs, 
whoſe 


* een 
occaſion than Lord Caricature, who is diſtinguiſhed for his 
„ warm Real and friendſhip for the Favourite. This vain, in- 
*, ſolent, ſplenetive ereature s malignity, has led him to hold 
te out the moſt reſpectable characters to vulgar ſcorn and ridi- 
« cule; nay his rancour and malevolence carried him ſo far, as 
* to burleſque our great and immortal deliverer from rebellion, 
% becauſe this //b:/ler had been treated by him with the con- 

_ © tempt; he ſo juſtly deſerved, and which indeed he receives 
a univerſally. 


| E 

whoſe bread he was eating, and under whoſe 
roof he was munificently lodged and enter- 

tained. | 
The author now proceeds to his flimſy and 
deceitful explanation of General Warrants, 
hackney'd down from the miniſter, to the low- 
eſt dependent on his power, with aſtoniſhing 
effrontery; and, as he himſelf expreſſes it, 
with © unexampled inſolence.“ His arguments, 
of more properly, his quirks and guibbles, 
have been ſo often expoſed: and confuted by 
the freeholder, and other writers on that ſub- 
ject, that to give them a particular anſwer here, 
would be idle and infignificant, and to keep 
the attention of the reader, only to explain to 
him, what he is already convinced of, and has 
read before. I ſhall therefore content myſelf 
with annexing, by way of appendix at the 
end of theſe ſheets, a few pages from that 
able lawyer, the author of the letter Con- 
<« cerning libels, warrants, ſeizure of papers, 
e and ſecurity of the peace,” a work read with 
| avidity 
«« univerſally. There is one circumſtance however in the cha- 
i raRter of this mean and deſpicable humouriſt, which is ridi- 


& culous. Tho' he ſickens at all merit, and is a friend to ar- 


« bitrary and deſpotic meaſures, he attempted to court popularity 
«« by eſpouſing a conſtitutional meaſure ; but his natural inſo- 
„ lence, pride, and ill-temper are ſuch, that he has failed of 
all popularity and efteem, both in his own county, and every 
« where elſe.” 


London, March, 1766. 


16 ] 
avidity, univetſally applauded, and to this day 
uncantroverted; they will be a full anſwer 
to the futile arguments of this letter writer; 
and to all others who ſhall hereafter endea- 
vour to puagle arid confound the minds of 
HONEST ELECTORS by vain conceits 
and laboured diftortions of logick; by falſe» 
hood and miſrepreſentation; by a medley of 
nonſenſe and jargon, which they don't believe 
one ſingle word of; and which are only 
thrown out as a temporary impoſition on the 
puwblick, ou n — e e 1 


Sir EDWARD ASTLEY. i a 05 
deman whoſe anceſtors have long repreſented 
this county in parliament: Sir Jacob Aftley was 
returned in che corteſted election of 1710, and 
what vas mere to his honor, was elected with 
Mr. De Grey; in the conteſted election of the 
year 17 5; When the ſueceſſion of the pre- 
ſent Royal Family to the crown, in conſe- 
quence of the a& of SETTLEMENT, 
framed and carried thro' the legiſlative body 
by king William, and the revolution patriots, 


was apenly oppoſed by force of arms and 


an unnaturał rebelſion. Sir Edward's family 
were ever men of revolution principles, as he 


profeſſes himſelf to be in this his preſent ap- 
plication; 
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plication; Sir Philip Aſtley in the memorable 
zra of 1734, with Mr. Philip, and Thomas 

Aftley, ſupported the intereſt of Mr. COKE 
and MORDEN, fo they cannot be ſuppo- 
ſed to be of the number of thoſe © Honeſt 
« anceſtors, whoſe indignant ſpirits hurſt from 
« their'tombs, and ſhake their venerable heads 
* to ſee their deſcendant ſtarting aſide like 
« 2: broken bow, and become an — 
in the hands of a Morden.” | 


Ampullas et ſeſquipedalia verba! | 


They vcted for Morden, and therefore could not 
be ſuppoſed to condemn a conduct in their de- 
ſcendant, which, when alive, they adoptedthem- 
| ſelves. Some inter-marriages, /or matrimonial 
connections with the houſe of Kymberiey, might, 
at one time, draw off the Melton intereſt; but ĩt 
muſt be remembered, that hen that event 
took place, it was the firft that any branches 
of the Meiton family were united with men, 
conſidered of anti-revolutional. principles; or 
what was called the Tory party. The owners 
and heirs of Melton, were originally Whigs, 
and the family a Whig family chroughout, 
'ull the era now deſcribed: of courſe the 
obligation confered upon the houſe of Kym 
berly, by the Aftley's, in ſupporting their 
ne was the en and eſpecially as it 


was 


* 
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was done at no inconfiderable expence. This 
will be allowed by every unprejudiced per- 
ſon, to have challenged as warm a return 
on the part of Sir Armine. 

Sir EDWARD in every other reſpect as 
well as principle, is qualified to repreſent this 
county, and worthy of the important truſt to 
be repoſed in him: his property is great, his 
private character amiable, his diſpofition mild 
and even, his abilities unqueſtioned, his in- 
tegrity untainted; of a courteous deportment, 
eaſy and affable to all: his cenſorious an- 
tagoniſt offers no attack upon him here: 
what avenue is there then open? can envy 
and malignity diſcover no approach to . 
unguarded part of him? | 

Yes, one there is, or one he would fain 
incline us to believe there is, and here ae 
vemary of malice is directed. 

There was a time, ſays he, when I ſhould 


_ © have rejoiced to have ſeen his intereſt riſe 


© in the county; there was a time when it 
% depended on himſelf to raiſe it; had he 
< purſued his declared intention on the death 
ce of lord Townſhend, probably he would not 
* have been oppoſed, moſt probably he would 
* have ſucceeded.” Page 15. 

Reaſoning upon probabilities, may miſlcad 
more than the dancing vapour of his ignis 

2 fatuus, 
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Fatuus, and in this particular caſe, is very ſure 
to bring us into the dirt. Lord T-— 
declarations have been ſo often contradicted; 
his 1 p has ſo often contradicted him- 
ſelf; his own: reports have been ſo various 


and ſo inconſiſtent, that no opinion can with - 


any certainty be formed ; if there could, I think 
there was a greater probability that dir Edward 


would have been oppoſed; as it is well known 
how anxious lord /T———d was to intro- 
duce Mr. De G—y, and to divide and weak- 


en the formidable intereſt of Sir Edward. 


Sir Henry L'Eſtrange, whoſe honour and ve- 
racity no one will call in queſtion, ' declared 


to many gentlemen now living, that“ Lord 
cc +, Al 


d had promiſed him, on his laſt 
c election, that if Sir Edward Aſtley would 
* offer himſelf at the following one, he would 


d reſign in his favor.“ 


Our author ſays, © Lord T—— 2 
ce could not be prevailed upon to recollect his 
promiſe?” PREVAILED UPON to re- 
collect his promiſe! what is the man Of 
« ſo many illuſtrious virtues, both private and 
< public” (page 6.) fo little to be depended 
upon, that he muſt be prompted into a recol- 


lection of himſelf ? are his friends to be called 
in to revive in him the memory of his paſt 


K : PR” ; engage- 


a 
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engagements? and even this without ſucceſs? 
What has his lordſhip drank ſo deep of the 
waters of Scotch oblivion, that no traces of a 
promiſe of his honor, that ſacred oath of p_s, 
are to be diſcovered? of his honor, pawned 
and engaged ? or does the author mean he 


could not be prevailed upon to 0wn his recol- 
Jag ? 


. But he under n . What bas lord Town- 
© ſhend to do with us and our repreſentatives?” 
1 tay ſo too, and his lordſhip was of our opi- 
nion formerly, it being his declaration, not his 
Private but his public declaration, (if it does 
not eſcape that treacherous memory alſo) that 
if he lived to be a -r, and attempted to 
concern himſelf in the election of a commoner 
in this county, he fincerely wiſhed he might 
be p—— upon in | Every . by Paſſed 
e 5 


Vet it is a notorious truth, * what our 

7 author dares not contradict, that this unkappy- 
minded n———n (I mean as to his recollectian 
only) not only takes a part, a conſiderable part 
at this junGure, in this- conteſt, but alſo that 
Mr. D—G— was originally of his nomination 
before, as he is now; that Sir A—— was 
- threatencd, not to ſay bullied, ot of his attach- 
ment 
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ment to Sir Edward, and that in the whole, 
of that tranſaction, lord T——d was the 
main and principal inſtrument at bottom that 
withheld the powers of Sir — from the 
field of Action: Sir Armine wanted reſolution 
to eſpouſe Sir Edward, and his friends, with 
warmth of ſpirit; he dreaded the united weight 
of the p-; his Warwickſhire friend above con- 
ſulted foreſaw the oppoſition that would fol- 
low, and that allowing even the ſhadowy 
probability of no conteſt, that Sir A 
would be drop'd at the General Election, as 
two members of the ſame family would never 
be permitted by the p—s to repreſent the 
county, at leaſt without a violent ſtruggle. 

Our author may in vain endeavour. to con- 
ceal and hide from publick view the intereſt- 
ed motives of Sir Armine's conduct; Sir Ar- 
mine dare not boldly enter the liſts, nor did 
he offer it, notwithſtanding the poſitive aſſer- 
tions of the Letter- writer: to do him juſtice, 
his inclination might b:aſs him to Sir Edward, 
but being of a timorous diſpoſition, as he is 
univerſally known to be, he trembled to cn- 
counter his Right Honourable antagonifts. This 
is the real truth, and the ſource of all that 
reluctance and uncertainty of conduct, Which 
Sir A manifeſted in his converſation with 
Sir Edward and Mr. Milles. The ſuddenneſs 
K 2 of 
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of the application ſarprized and diſconcerted 
him; his natural want of reſolution threw him 


out of himſelf; fear of loſing his feat on a 
fature conteſt, and the threats of his formida- 


ble opponents, ſtaggered him, and in the end 
overpower'd all thoſe favourable ſentiments 
that gratitude to the Melton family had at ft 
mſpired ; h's Juke-warm anſwers were not the 
effe&t of perſonal diſlike to Sir Edward, his 
intereſt, or his friends; they were the effect 
of fear, and fear only; and if a paper war 
continues to another General Election, every 
thing wrote in contradiction to this poſition, 
will appear to an impartial and unprejudiced 
mind, to be meer ſophiſtry, quibble, and eva- 
fion: it would not be more abſurd to aſſert, 
that the illuſtrious houſe of CTv—nd—ſh is 
united in this conteſt with the houſe of K— 
, out of pure regard to the true liberty 
of the ſubject, and from revolution principles 
alone; and that no ſpecious bait has ever been 
thrown out to work upon the tender feelings 
of two fond parents, or the hint of a young 
W_Ip_le or T<-nſh-d ever ſuggeſted, or 

had in idea, as joint candidates n n | 
repreſentation of this county. | 


Credat judæus Apella, | 
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Our author aſks, If Sir Edward ever ſhew- 


ed an inclination to join Sir A e 'till 
c within a quarter of an hour before they went 
© into the hall? I ſhall reply to this by another 
* queſtion? Did Sir Armine ever ſhew any in- 
* clination to join Sir Edward, not only till 
© within a quarter of an hour before the meet- 
* ing at the hall, but from the time of the 
© laſt election?“ Where were Sir A——e's 
applications made? Where his viſits? to Mel- 
ton or to R———m? Could Sir A e be 
preſumed to act in favor of Sir Edward's inter- 
eſt, by perpetual expeditions to R m or 
I en? Or could any plan to draw with 
Sir Edward, be ſuppoſed to be laid, or formed 
at either place? I will refer myſelf to the can- 
did reader for an anſwer, and reſt upon his 
honeſt verdict. What does our ſcurrilous and 
ſcnſeleſs writer mean by ſaying, that Sir Ed- 
ward © had formed connections inconſiſtent 
© with the honor of Sir A? Tam fure 
this queſtion of his will puzzle and perplex 
more of his readers than myſelf ; but'tis poſſible 


| he might be a little over-taken at the time he 


compoſed this unintelligible part of his empty 


performance, and his crony and boon compani- 


on the bricklayer; had kept him up too late the 
preceding night at all-fours ; or that his” Joft A 


aſſiſtant, whom envy, pride, or malice never 
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influenced againſt the dictates of his heart, 
who hates an argument even tho' it were to 

bl win a freeholder, might have been detached 
| upon ſome militia command at a diſtance, or 
was poſting thirty miles into the country, upon 
ſome party- ſeſſion of the peace. Theſe fata- 
ties might have occured, and we all know 
that however built for ſhallow waters and to 
draw but little, the lighteſt ſkiff without a rud- 

der, will ſettle upon ſome flat, perhaps with 
difficulty to be got off. 

That Sir Armine has deſerted his friends, 
or that he has attached himſelf principally to 
lord T——4, is, and has been, vifible to 

the whole county for ſome time paſt, and to 
attempt to prove it, is like proving the fun to 
ſhine, when there are no clouds in the hori- 
zon to obſtruct his meridian rays, and you 
actually feel his melting power upon you. 
That Sir Edward may have been deceived 

by lord T , may bear an argument, but 
no man in his ſenſes will ever believe that 
Sir A has been abandoned by Sir Ed- 

ward: I never heard that Sir Edward was 
upon any private treaty at Sh—m, H—h—m or 
elſewhere, to defeat the juſt pretenfions of Sir 
A to the public favour: no Melton en- 
gines were ever employed to undermine and 


blow up the torttications of K 9. 
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Let us recur back a little to Sir A 's be- 
ha viour in 1747. At chis æra the late earl of Buck- 
inghamfhire, and the late Lord Townſhend, 
publickly ſolicited votes in favor of their eldeſt 
ſons: Sir Armine took the alarm, and flew for 
relief to Mr. Fs; Mr. F-!l-s promiſed 
his affiſtance, and Mr. B-xt—n ſtood by him 
alſo on this emergency: Did the Melton family 
deſert him, or he them, on that intereſting oc- 
caſion? Or did they utter lukewarm promiſes N 
of ſupport, and give faint glimmering hopes, 
of future friendſhip? No, on the contrary they 
were ſteady and firm to their alliance, they 
broke no treaties, they deceived no party. 
How did Sir A act? On the day of Nomi- 
nation, the weathercock at Xx 9 ſhifted: 
The wind blew freſh, and irreſiſtibly from 
another quarter: He drop'd Mr. F Ig, Mr. 
B—xt—n, and their connections, and went over 
to Lord T----d, ſtruck with a panick, and hid 
himſelf deep in the ranks of the enemy. They 
brought him out in the face of the publick af- 
terward, as his deſertion had conſiderably 
weakened the oppoſition intended againſt them, 
for they loved the tr-—n, tho' they deſpiſed the 
T.—r. They have ſupported him ever fince 
from the ſame motive, and R m has been 
his head Quarters from that hour to this. 


In 
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In the preſent Conteſt, Sir A—— declares 
early for Mr. D G: This, I ſuppoſe, he 
juſtifies from the pleaſing recollection that the 
father of Mr. D— G— declared again him 
as Candidate with Lord Coke in 1741, and 
alſo that the father of Sir Edward food by him 
at that junure, and indeed all others. Mr. 
F_I-s and Mr. B-xt—n join Sir Edward in 
preſent conteſt, and oppoſe Sir A 

From the above repreſentation, and Itruſt i it 
is a true one, I will appeal to the candid rea- 

der, if Sir A has any right to tax Sir Ed- 
ward, Mr. F-Ill-s, Mr. B-xt—n, and pro- 
bably many others connected with thoſe gentle- 
men, with deſerting him at this criſis? And 
whether the charge of abandoning former con- 
neRions, former friends, and former princi- 


propriety and juſtice to be imputed to the houſe 
of K y, than the houſe of Melton? 


| 

| 

| 

| ples, is not more applicable, and with greater 
| Hear all, and then /et reaſon hold the ſcale. 

| 


LA Prior 1 will in this matter even appeal to Sir Iſaac; 
N know he will ſet his Bloody Hand to it as ſoon 
Pa rope as he obtains it, and for that purpoſe I will . 

1 _—_ *occaſionally refreſh the mind of the A 
1 G— Il and Lord W -le; they may have 
| better memories than the Rm pr, and 
* may be prevailed upon perhaps to Recollect 
* them- 


ty 


themſelves. If not, a line from Lady W 
to Lord B—te, or the Duke of B— , or 
one from Sir Armine to the ſame public ſpirit- 
ed miniſters, and alſo to Lord H—nd, that 
Prodigy of true Patriotiſm ! will do the bufineſs, 
or other jolly bout at Bloomſbury, if the Knight 
be not too early overtaken; if ſo a trip at their 
Levies as uſual, will carry it thro' eZeQually, 
Lord H Il und remembers his friend Sir 
Armine as far off as Nice, writes to ſupport 
him, and him only. O] Sir Iſaac will certainly 
be a Baronet ! Ch—s T-wnſh--nd is now no 
more A 
If Sir Edward has now formed: © Meaſures 
* iaconfiſtent with the honor and intereſt of Sir 
Ae the county will glory in the accu- 
ſation, and the friends of Sir Edward be proud 
to own the charge; for the late meaſures of 
Sir Ae and his new allics, have proved 
themſelves of a nature, no ways beneficial to 
the county of Norfolk, or the kingdom. His 
ſupport of GENERAL WARRANTS, 
and an arbitrary S—h adminiſtration will ne- 
ver recommend him to the applauſe of his 


Norfolk conſtituents, however harmonious the 


fweet notes of tyranny and oppreſſion, ma 
ſound in the Iriſh ears of the Th—s deſpo- 
tic, and defpicable deputy at R 
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It is no refledion upon Sir Edward, that 
he now oppoſes Mr. De G , to whom he 
declined all oppoſition before : he then con- 
ſidered him as an independent country gen- 
tleman, and not as the ſubſtitute of lord 
T d, or as a partiſan of lord B——; 
and a ſupporter by inclination as well as influ- 
ence, of arhitrary meaſures of government. 

He was guilty of no revolt, he abandoned 
no fortreſs; but he found a mutiny rifing a- 
mongſt the troops, and his principal ally in 


private correſpondence with the enemy; in 
a word, he ſaw Sempronius drefling in the 


robes of Juba; he was ill- ſerved by thoſe 
he moſt depended upon, and was obliged to 
conſent to the ſurrender of the town, before he 


was properly put at the head of the gar- 
riſon. | 


The author concludes his character of Sir 
A e, by obſerving that © he has uni- 
* formly for upwards of thirty years, ſupport- 
* ed the liberty of the people, and the 7u/? 
authority and real dignity of the crown. 
His conduct in the affair of General Warrants, 
and his attachment to the Th_—e and his Co- 
coa Tree connections, will beſt explain theſe two 
articles of recommendation: In regard to crown 
meaſures, or what are called the acts of ad- 
miniſtration, it is well known that he was 

| uniform 
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uniform in his oppoſition to them, and never 
gave a vote in favor of any one miniſtry 
whatever, till the preſent acceſſion: I hope 
the county will reward his merit as it de- 


ſerves. 


The Author, to finiſh, as he ſet out, with 
unprovoked ſcurrility, cannot take his leave of 


Mr. Buxton, whom he fawns upon like a baſe 
and crouching ſpanicl, that dreads the whip at 


one time, and impotently ſnarls at it in a moment 
after, without recurring to the firſt object of 
his rage, the ſtubborn audacious Freeholder, 
whoſe galling fire has not yet been ſilenced by a 


long chain of batteries, maſqued and open, that 
party virulence has raiſed againſt him. 


tenacem propoſiti virum, 
Non civium ardor, prava jubentium, 
Non vultus inſtantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit ſolida 


This is the man to be run down, to be black- 
en'd with all publick, all private ſcandal; his 
inſolent efforts in the cauſe of liberty, of honor, 
of his country, are crimes never to be forgot, or 
to be be ; and the leſs ſo, becauſe he 
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fights under the banner of Truth, reſiſtleſs 
truth; ever victorious, becauſe ſnvulnerable: our 
caviller and his confederate friends of the Plaid 
have found the ſhafts of truth too keen, too well 


directed, and the ſore ſtill feſters in their can- 
ker'd boſoms : 


theres Ln La 3 


Having taxed Mr. Buxton (p. 22) with © de- 
ſerting his Old friends, and old cauſe, which 
© he impudently ſtiles the cauſe of virtue and 
* of honor, and more impudently, the cauſe of 
Liberty and his country,” in defiance of 
General Warrants, Stamp-Acts, Extenſions of 
| Exciſe, illegal  Stretches of Authority, ex- 
tenfions of power, almoſt Inquiſitorial, he 
makes his lunge at his mortal enemy the Lack- 
Land Freeholder, whoſe character he obliquely 
rampliments at the time he moſt intends to 
wound it, He accuſes Mr, Buxton of © throw- 
ing himſelf into the arms of the Frecholder: 
was this true, it would be a higher compliment 
than he would chooſe to make; but, unfortunately, 
he is as little to be relied upon in this aſſertion, as 
in all the paſt. Mr. Buxton, whoſe reputation is 
too exalted, to be reached by the longeſt arrow 
in his envenom'd quiver, tho featker'd from the 
Grey: gooſe wings of his whole party, wants no 
advocate to defend or varniſh over that con- 
duct, 
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duct which he has thought proper to adopt, 


and which every difintereſted man of honor 
muſt approve of; the cauſe he has eſpouſed can- 
not be .controverted to be the cauſe of liberty 
and the people, and the candidates he ſup- 
ports, are gentlemen of unblemiſhed integri- 
ty; whom he is attached to, from an opinion 
that they will ſteadily in parliament promote 
the true intereſt of this county. Mr. COKE 
is now in parliament, and gave a damnatory 
vote againſt all General Warrants, and un- 
conſtitutional proceedings, on the ever memora- 
able 17th of February 1764; his paſt behavi- 
aur in = ſenate, of courſe entitles him to the 
applauſe and ſupport of all good men, unpre- 
judiced and enlightened, like Mr. Buxton; 
Sir EDWARD ASTLEY for the firſt ume of- 
fers his ſervice to the public; he profeſſes him- 
ſelf to be a determined friend to the CON- 
STITUTION of his country, to the FREE- 
DOM and RIGHTS of the people, and to be 
actuated by REVOLUTION principles; and 
theſe are the principles which alone have ſav- 
ed, and can in any time of danger, ſave this 
diſtracted country from ſlavery and ruin, and 
from becoming, paſt redemption, a miſerable 
and tributary province to the crown of France. 
Mr. Buxton can aſſign his reaſons, (and moſt 
probably has done it often) with greater proprie- 
ty, 


I 
ty than any other perſon; and is never at 2 
loſs to approve to the world, the rectitude of 
his political engagements. | 

But Mr. Buxton” * deſpiſes the perſon, and 
abhors the character” of the gentleman alluded 
to: till Mr. Buxton openly avows that con- 
tempt, and proclaims thatdeteſtation, this ma- 
levolent and deſpicable railer has no right to 
give it out, or ſpread ſo miſchtevons a report. 

His more private accuſations are falſe and 
villainous, and muſt be propagated againſt 
the conviction of his own corrupt, malicious 
and hardened heart: In thoſe infamous aſſer- 
tions he gives his conſcience the Lye, and know- 
ingly commits a greater outrage againſt the 
family he profeſſes toeſteem, than any part of 
it has ever ſuffered elfe where. 

The liberties the author has thus taken in 
the dark with this gentleman, are as obſerved 
before, ſuch as he dares not avow in publick 
to his perſon; for Cowardice and Falſboood, 
Fear and Baſeneſs moſt commonly are found 
united; the act of aſſaſſination in murders is 
ever committed thro the puſi/lanimaus direc- 
tions of ſome rank Poltron. | 

The gentleman who is ſuppoſed to be the 
ſubject of ſo much flander and ill- nature, as is 
vented here, was brought up at the univerſity; 
is of a good family, and had facrificed- his in- 

tereſt 
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tereſt with the late earl of O, the auditor 
of the exchequer, (and who had of courſe 
great opporturities of providing for young 
people,) to his friendſhip, to the preſent lord 
T: by whoſe connections, he was ta- 
ken from college at a minute's warning, and 
ſent abroad upon a wild Gooſe chace, and 
without provifion, or any fixed eſtabliſhment, 
ordered to make the campaign of 1744; 
the expences of which, he has never been re- 
imburſed to this hour; and which have re- 
mained a debt upon him ever ſince, encumber- 
ed him throughout life, and ruined him the very 
firſt year of his ſetting out in it, without the 
leaſt impeachment on his conduct, on the con- 
trary, with letters of e now in his 
poſſeſſion. 
It is true he was not long decerved in his ex- 
pectations from lord T-——;, he very early 
diſcovered that nobleman's diſpoſition, and 
from the following occurrence. 
In April, 1744, he went from Antwerp to 
Bruſſels, to meet his 1 at the hotel de 
Flandres, at his requeſt: he ſtaid a day or two, 
and was then for returning: his l preſſ- 
ed him to go with him to Ghent, to ſec the in- | 
auguration of the queen of Hungary. He de- 
clined it, upon not having -more money than 
was 
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was ſufficient to carry him back to Antwerþ ; 
never mind money, I will ſupply you, I have 
enough, was the anſwer.” He went: on his re- 
turn to Bruſſels, on application to his 1. 
and that for no more than three or four du- 
cats, he was refuſed, and to his aſtoniſhment 


with this anſwer; This is ever the caſe, pco- 
ple run themſelves into- diſtreſs, and then are 
angry chat their friends will not relieve them 
in their extravagance.” At this time, (his 1... 


excepted) this gentleman was a ranger at 
Bruſſels, not acquainted with a ſoul he could 
aſk a favor of that kind from; he ſaid, ar he 
ſhould be bac x again the following week, at Bruſ- 
-ſels, he would leave his bill at the Hotel de 
- Flandres, till he returned; the friendly an- 


ſwer was, if you do, the people of the houſe 


will look very /oy upon you.” Not knowing 
what to do in this unexpected dilemma, or 
where to go, he turned into the coffee hotſe, 


met a gentleman juſt arrived who ſupplied his 
wants, and the next day he departed for Ant- 
werp. In leſs than a week he was ordered 
to Bruſſels, and had then in his purſe one | 
hundred ducats; at the Hotel de Flandres his 
was ſtill remaining, and the evening he 
arrived, had loſt at play more money than 
he had at commend. Soon after, this gentleman 


was 
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was called out by a waiter, and introduced into 
a private room, where, to his great amaze- 
ment his p was, who related to him 
his diftreſs, and defired him to lend him ten 
Ducats. This was inftantly complied with, and 
taking out his purſe of one hundred ducats, 
. his L__ to take what part of it he 
© pleaſed, or if he wanted it, to take the whole ? 

his L - took ten ducats, which afterward 
were repaid. 


On his return to England, after the cam 
paign of 1744, he was in hopes of having 


Juſtice done him by the people who ſent him 
out, but nothing was done for him, and ſo he 
was left by his Right Hon. family to ſtruggle 
through the miſeries and difficulties they had 
plunged him into, and which have remained 
with him throughout life : notwithſtanding, his 
behaviour (however vilified he appears to be 
by this ungenerous traducer) has recommended 
him ſo far to the notice of perſons of intereſt, 
that he has roſe to the rank of a Captain in 
the ſervice; and this will be, perhaps, allowed 


to be ſome degree of merit, where fortune 


was ſo totally wanting to his aſſiſtance. 


Haud facile emergunt quorum virtutibus obflar 
Res angufia domi e 


M The 
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The earl of Buckinghamſhire, and Mr George 


Hobart, have condeſcended to recommend and 
promote this gentleman : they have been his 
moiſt immediate friends, and happy ſhould he 
ever think himſelf, could he in the ſmalleſt 
degree repay the great obligations he has re- 
ceived from them: ſtill more happy is he to 
find them joined in the ſpirited oppoſition now 
fo generally carried on againſt the ſervile, ſelf- 
intereſted inſtruments of S—--- oppreſſion, a- 
gainſt the baſe betrayers of the PUBLIC 
TRUST, of the LIBERTIES of the PEOPLE, 


of the PROSPERITY of the KINGDOM. 
Succeſs attend theſe, and all other the illuſ- 

trious ſupporters of the cauſe of virtue and 

their country, wherever engaged | The times 


have been, and /#/* are full of DANGER, 
| and 
„ wiſh with all my heart that our time may furniſh no ſuch 
examples: and yet I confeſs my fears are excited by appearances 
that are ſufficiently alarming. The people of England have 
* feen an adminiſtration formed, almoſt avowedly, under the 
direction of a dangerous, becauſe private and wnreſponſible in- 
« fluence; and at the ſame time with an outward preſidency of 
© miniftcrial deſpotiſm, which by its ger ey annihilated all 
public council. This they endured. They ſaw a courſe of 
the mott ſcandalous and corrupt profution of public money that 
© ever was KNOWN in the kingdom, attended with ſuch a 
© neglect of every public duty, as if an experiment was intended 
© to try how far the ſtate could ſubſiſt by its 9wn ttrength, with- 
out anꝝ of the uſual aids of active government. The PEOPLE 
of ENGLAND bore this likewiſe. 
© They. ſaw the very firſt opportunity laid hold on to revive 
© the doctrines of a diſpenſing power, ftate neceſſity, arcana of 
* government, and all that clumſy machinery of exploded pre- 
© rogative, which it had coſt our anceitors ſo much toil and trea- 
© ſurs, and BLOOD, to break to- pieces. This we ſuffered with 
our uſual patience. They ſaw an attempt made to render all 
© the municd property of the kingdom loſe and inſecure, and to 


turn our national funds from being ſupports of public credit into 
| © inftruments 
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and had we not been bleſſed with a moſt gra- 

"IJ CIOUS 
« inſtruments of minifterial power, and to take away that depen- 
* dence upon LAW which had been in all ages the great 
* SOURCE of our domeftic happineſs, and that firm reliance up: 
on PUBLIC faith which has been the means of making us 
* RESPECTABLE to all the world. The Engliſhman ſtill con- 
© tinued ſullen and ſilent. 

* Thoſe very circumſtances which ftrike terror ĩuto the heart 
* of a wiſe man, are often ſuch as inſpire foals with confidence 
and preſumption. Having had ſufficient proof as they thought, 
© of the paſſive diſpoſition of their fellow citizens, and at a loſs 
for precedents of deſpotiſm of a modern date in any civilized 
country, they begun to ranſ:ck the ſtores of antiquated 
© oppreſſion, and ventured to perpetrate an act (by a fin- 
* gular compoſtion) of ſuch conſummate audacity and meanneſs 
* of ſpirit, as it might well be thought impoſſible to unite. 

In ſubſerviency to the O 1OUS INFLUENCE under which 
* they act, this Adminiſtration dared—to an Informer nearly 
* allie{to that very influence—at the time, and for the purpoſe of 
an El:/on—refuling to hear Counſel—not daring to take the 
opinion of the K law ſervants—denying acceſs to the Re- 
* cords in their poſſeſſion—to paſs a GRANT of the ESTATE 
© of a NOBLE and mot RESPECTABLE PERSON, derived 
from a King, to whom we owe ALL OUR LiBERTIES, 
eSIXTY-THREE years in usliſputed poſſeſſion, the ſubjæct of 
« frequentSeitlements, and now actually a part of the OINIURE 
of a noble D—ſs. 

The p::pls of ENGLAND at length began to break ſilence. 
© They might, indeed look upon the private wrong as a matter of 
* inward meditation, and a further exercife of their patience. 
Rut the principle of this grant has given a SHOCK TO THE 
« WHOLE LANDED P&OPERTY OF ENGLAND. 

Called upon by this practical menace to all landed property, 
and by many other detached grievances arifing from the ſame ab- 
* ſurd and TYRANNICAL principle, THAT NO LENGTH 
OF POSSESSION SECURES AGAINST A CLAIMOF THE 
C N, one of the ableſt, moſt virtuous, and moſt tem- 
© perate men in the kingdom, ſupported by a ſteady band of 
« UNIFORM PATRIOTS, has made an attempt in a certain 
« great Aſſembly (without providing any remedy for this cafe of 
oppreſſion) to ſecure the ſubject at leaſt for the future againft fuch. 
« wild and indefinite Claims. 

Such was the Spirit which maniſeſted itſelf upon that occahon, 
© that though for the preſent, after a glorious ſtruggle, they have 
* faile!, there is no ſort of doubt, that the CRY, of REASON, 
* JUSTICE, POLICY, and the GENERAL FEELING of the 

« PEOPLE, 
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cious and accompliſhed prince, who: owes his 
throne 


PEOPLE, will ſhortly prevail; and the rather, as chis diſcuſſion 
© has brought to light FURTHER DESIGNS of the molt ex- 
* traordinary nature, and ſuch as will, if not timely prevented, 
* SPREAD DISTRACTION FROM ONE END OF THE 


KINGDOM TO THE OTHER.” 


Advertiſement of his G—— the D— of P—tl—d to his Fo- 
reſt Tenants. | 

Londen, Jan. 30, 1768. 

« Whereas the L— of the T have thought proper to grant 
unto Sir I,“ Bart. a leaſe of the crown's ſupprſed intereſt 
in the foreſt of , In the country of C and the Manor 
of Socage of the —, with their reſpective Ap- 
purtenances: And whereas the ſaid Sir J—— L—— has given 
notice and warning to all tenants of, and refiants within the faid 


Foreſt and Manor; and to all Farmers, and occupiers, of any 
lands ind tenements, parcel of the ſaid poſſeM ions, that they do 


not pay any rents, or fines to any p rfon, or perſons whatſoever, 
not legally authoriſed to receive the ſame by him; or do, or 
perform, any ſuit, cuttom, or ſervice, at any court, held other- 
wiſe than by virtue of, and under the authority of the ſaid 
leaſe, as they will anfwer the contrary at their own peril, and 
make themſelves liable to pay the ſame over again.” 

I therefore think it neceſſary to inform all ſuch tenants, and 
other perſons above-mentioned, that I ds not acquieſce under 
ſuch l-aſe; or relinquiſh my right to, and poſſeſſion of, the For- 
eſt, Manor or Lands, above-deſcribed : and I further think it my 
duty, as their friend, to remind them, that my claim is founded 
on a grant made in the laſt century by King WILLIAM III. to 
my great Gran ifather, and his heirs for ever, and confirmed by 
an uninterrupted poſſeſſion of more than SIXTY YEA S: and 
therefore I adviſe them, to pay no regard to the ſaid notice, and 
aſſure them, that in conſequence of their ſo doing, neither their 
perſens nor properties, con or ſhz11 be affected, as I am Ae. 


mined to defend their g, and my own, 
— to Lo B——, 


1 
throne to REVOLUTION PRINCIPLES, and 
who of courſe abhors unwarrantable acts of 
power, Who is there among us can ſay but 
long e er this our melancholy morning reflec- 
tion had been, and miſcrable evening exclama- 
tion, 

Fuimus Troes, Fuit Ilium, et INGENS 
GLORIA Teucrorum ba; 


While Tories, torified Wii tes, avowed Pa- 
Ppiſts, ſuſpected Facobites, and pardon'd Re- 
bels, had ſeized the helm of government; 
tore up the fundamentals of the conſtitution; 
ſpread rapine and deſolation around the land; 
and, in the end; had buried their own vile, 
corrupt, and deſpicable carcaſes, under the ruins 
of the NOBLEST EDIFICE in the world, 
ENGLISH LIBERTY. "Tp 


Dit! talem avertite caſum! 


A Hanoverian Whig: 
London, 
March 5, 1768. 


Poſtſcript. 
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P oſtſor ipt. 2 


S the infatuated and mercenary diſputants 
in favor of thoſe abominable engines of oppref- 
„GENERAL WARRANTS, have on 
all ran ſounded the cry of PRE]UDGE- 
MENT, tho' it has been proved beyond contradic- 
tion by the Freeholder and others, that lord chief 
juſtice PRATT declated them from the bench 
to be, both UNCONSTITUTIONAL and 
ILLEGALL, on the fixth day of December, 
1763, and that the Houſe of Commons did not 
enter upon the debate, of conſideration of their 
illegality, till the fourteenth of February, 1764, 
(above T WOMONTHES afterward ;) it may 
not be improper to ſubjoin to theſe remarks, the 
following paſſage in the PROTEST of the 
HOUSE of PEERS, on the twenty ninth 

of November, 1763. 
* And it muſt be farther confidered, that this 


« Houſe (r be _ of Peers) is thus called upon 
© to 


E 
** to give a ſanction to the determinations of the 
* other, who have not condeſcended to confer with us 
* upon this point, till they had P R E- 
«JUDGED IT THEMSELVES!” 
This proteſt was univerſally ſuppoſed to have 


been drawn up by that great lawyer, the late lord 


CHANCELLOR HARDWICKE, 
is enrolled upon the Fournals of the Lord's Houſe, 


and is now ſtanding out againſt all vindicators of 
the proceedings of the H 2 of C S, 
and its two hundred and thirty four pofponing 
members on the ſcore of Prejudgement to this very 
Hour ; being an irrefragable Argument, and a Proof 
clear to demonſtration, 

That the H of C did not fick 
© at prejudging, when they liked the matter in 
* hand, And indeed it cannot be ſuppoſed, that 
any of their members who were ſo forward and 
ready to prejudge, on November 29, 1763, could 
be very nice and ſcrupulous in prejudging on Feb. 
17, 1764: had the Motives been the ſame, and 
the matter in hand as agreeable, the argument of 
Prejudgment, it is plain from the above PROTEST, 
would never have fopped them. 

How vain and impotent are all  evaſions, when 
FACT is brought againſt them! How deſpicable 
the inſtruments of miſrepreſentation, when TRUTH 
ſtares them in the FACE. 


| London, 
- March 7, 1768. 


NORFOLK 
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NORFOLK Candidates and Members who voted | 
AGAINST General Warrants. 


WENMAN COKE, Eſq; CANDIDATE for ths 
-_ COUNTY of Norfolk. 


| BOROUGH 8. 
| The Hon. THOMAS WALPOLE, Candidate for 
| | 


' LYNN. 


Right Hon. Sir EDWARD WALPOLE, Member 
for YARMOUTH. 


\The Hon, HORATIO WALPOLE, Member for 
LYN N. 


Right Hon. HENRY SEYMOUR CONWAY, 
1 AUBREY BEAUCLERK, Eſq; 

4 Members for THETFORD. 

4 CHARLES TOWNSHEND, Eſq; Member for 
| YARMOUTH. 

| = City of NORWICH. 
 HARBORD HARBORD, Eſq; 


NORFOLK Members, whoſe names are NOT 
to be found in the liſt of TWO HUNDRED 
AND TWENTY Repreſentatives, who were 
THE MINORITY on February 17, 1764; 
and who bravely ſtood up in defence of the Rights 
and Privileges, and LIBERTY of the SUB- 
JECT, when attacked by an arbitrary and car- 

_ rupe $— adminiſtration. 5 
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The Hon. GEORGE (now Lord) TOWNSHEND, 
Sir ARMINE WODEHOUSE, Bart. 
Members for the COUNTY of Norfolk. 


BOROUGHS 
Sir JOHN TURNER, Bart. Member for LYNN. 


City of NORWICH. 
EDWARD BACON, Eſq; 


THOMAS DE GREY, Eſa; was elected in the 
room, and on the intereſt of Lord Townſhend. Not 
being in the Houſe of Commons, he did not vote 
in favor of GENERAL WARRANTS; he only 

Spoke twice in favor of them, viz. 

At the MAYOR's Feaſt at LYNN, Sept. 29, 
1767. 

On the Day of NOMINATION for the 

COUNTY, October 8, 1767. 


V 


E R R AT A. 


Page 40, line 8, ſor Aon read Nan. 
44, line 23, for Perquiſite read Peerage. 
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APPEND IX. 


CONSISTING OF 


XTR NU 
FROM THE CELEBRATED 
IL. 1 
CONCERNING 


LIBELS, WARRANTS, 


AND THE 


SEIZURE of PAPERS, 


Which has fully explained the Caſe of 


SENERAL WARRANTS, 


PROVED THEIR ILLEGALITY, 


And has hitherto remained Uncontroverted, 


„J „ > nero non the a. 


vg te ©: - 1 _— 


Appendix. 


| cory of THE” 
GENERAL WARRANT, 
By the illegal Authority of which 
JOHN WILKES, Eſq; 


Member for AyLEsBURY, 


Was SEIZED in his OWN HOUSE. 


© GEORGE MONTAGUE DUNK, Earl 
of HALIFAX, Viſcount Sunbury, and 
© Baron Halifax, one of the L_ of ey 
* Majeſty's moſt honourablePri 
© Lieutenant General of his e fire S . 
© and principal Secretary of State. 


\HESE are in his Maj jeſty's Name to au- 
| thorize and require you (taking a conſta- 
: ble to your 9 make ſtrict ie 

* 


£ 
$4 
* 
15 
3 
1 4 
A 
ff 
* 
1 
* 
7 
by 


: 


[| #3 
, * ligent Lis. for the. 8 printers, and 


« publiſhers of a ſeditious and treaſonable pa- 
per intitled the North Briton Numb. 45. Sa- 


4 turday April 22, 1763, printed for G. Kearſly 


in Ludgate-ſtreet; London; and them, or 
© any of them, having found, to apprehend 
© or ſeize together with their papers, and to 
bring in ſafe cuſtody before me, to be ex- 
© amined concerning the * and farther 
* dealt with according to law. And in the due 
* execution thereof, all Mayors, Sheriffs, Juſ- 
© tices of the Peace, Conſtables, and all other 
* his Majeſty's Officers civil and militury, and 
© loving ſubjeAs whom it may concern are to 
* be aiding and aſſiſting to you, as there ſhall | 
© be occaſion, and for ſo doing this ſhall be 
your warrant. Given at St. James s the 26th 
day of April, in the 3d year of his Majeſty's 
© reign. "DUNK HALIFAX. 


To Nathan "ered ho John 
Money, James Watſon and 
Robert Blackmore. 


Copy of the commitment of Mr. Wilkes to 
chſe cuſtody in the Tower of London. 


© CHARLES earl of: EGREMONT and 
GEORGE DUNK earl of HALIFAX, 
Lords of his Majeſty's moſt Honoura- 
* ble Privy Council and 1 Secreta- 
ties of ate. f 
Theſe are in his Majeſty's name 10 o- 
< rize and require you to receive into your cuſ- 
8 1 toy 


{ 3 4 
© tody the body of John "Witkes, Ee : here- 
© with ſent you, "Kok being the author and pub- 
« liſher of a moſt infamous andTeditious libel, 
© intitled the North Briton; Number 45, tend- 
ing to-inflame the minds and alictate the 
« affeQions of the people from his Majeſty, 
© and to excite them to traiterous inſurrections 
© againſt the government. "And to keep him 
- ſafe and clhſe, untill he ſhall be delivered by 
© due courſe of law; for ſo doing this ſhall be 
your watrant. Given at St. 'Tames's the zoth 
© day of April, 1763, in the third Near 0 his 
Whey go reign. 5 1 
| EGRENONT. 
DUNK HALIFAX, 


To the Rights Honovrable Ltd 901 20 
John Berkeley of Stratton, 
Conſtable of his Majeſty's | 

Tower of London, or to the 
Lieutenant of the ſaid Tower 


or his A r 


101 will now, for a moment, ſuppoſe that this' 
gentleman had actually wrote, in the hours of 
his wantonneſs or folly, ſomething that was 
really abufive and ſcandalous upon ſome par- 
ticular miniſter, or upon the adminiſtration in 
general. Even in fuch a caſe, would any 

entleman in this kingdom reſt one minute at 
eaſe in his bed, if he thought, that for every 
loſe and unguarded, or ſuppoſed libellous 
"—_—_, about party-matters, he was liable 
not 
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not only to he taken up himſelf, but every fc- 
cret of his family made ſubje& to the bes 
tion of a whole Secretary of State's Office, or 
indeed, of any man or miniſter whatever, 
whilſt 2 parliament was ming, or had even 
an exiſtence in the country? 

Such a vexatious authority in the crown, is 
inconſiſtent with every idea of liberty. It ſeems 
to me to be the higheſt of libels upon the con- 
ſtitution, to pretend, that any uſage can juſti- 
fy ſuch an act of arbitrary government. The 
laws of England, are rg tender to every man 
accuſed, even of capital crimes, that they do 
not permit him to be put to torture to extort 
a confeſſion, nor oblige. him to anſwer a queſt- 
ion that will tend to accuſe himſelf. How 
then can it be ſuppoſed, that the law will in- 
truſt any officer of the crown, with the pow- 
er of charging any man in the Kingdom (or, 
indeed, every man by poſſibility and nobody 
in particular) at his will and pleaſure, with be- 
ing the author, printer, or publiſher of ſuch a 
paper, being a libel, and which till a jury has 
determined to be ſo, is nothing; and that upon 
this charge, any common fellows under a ge- 
neral warrant, upon their own imaginations, 
or the ſurmiſes of their acqu aintance, or upon 
other worſe and more dangerous intimations, 
may, with a ſtrong hand, ſeize and carry off 
all his papers; and then at his trial produce 
theſe papers, thus taken by force from him, 
in cvidenee againſt himſelf; and all this on the 
charge of a mere miſdemcanor, in a YO 

1 0 
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of liberty and property. This would be ma- 
king a.man give evidence againſt himſelf, with 
a vengeance. And this is to he endured, he- 
cauſe the proſecutor wants other ſufficient proof, 
and might 140 traduced for acting groundleſſy, 
if he could not get it; and becauſe he does it, 
truly, for the fake of collecting evidence. 

I ſhould not have given myſelf the trouble 
of ſaying thus much in ſo plain a mattor, had 
it not —3 for a letter which was printed ſome 
time ago, upon this ſubject, with the names of 
two noble lords, ſecretaries of ſtate, ſubſcribed. 
k is, directed to Mr. Wilkes, dated Great 
* George-ſtreet, May the 7th, 1703s 1 con- 

tains the Wee expreſſions: lib 


IR. 
In e to your letter of yeſandays/.wee 
. * acquaint you, that your papers were ſeized 
in conſequence of the heavy charge brought 
* againſt you, for being the author of am. infa- 
© mous and ſeditious libel, for which, notwith- 
* ſtanding your diſcharge from your commit- 
ment to tne Tower, his Majeſty: has ordered 
© you to be proſecuted, by his Attorney-gene- 
ral! Such of your papers as do not lead to 
2 proof of your guilt, ſhall be reſtored to 
* yquz Such as are neceſſary for that purpoſe, 
it was our duty to deliver over to — whoſe 
« office it is to collect the evidence, and ma- 
1 11 the proſecution againſt you. We are 
| © Your humble Servants, . + 
„ *. Egremont. - - . 
Dunk Halifax.” 


HS: 
Here now is a clear avowal of the principle 
ofuaking theſe papers. The evidence indeed, 
ſeems to have been collected with as much force, 
and I believe with as little right by law, as 
ſome other collections are made for Which the 
collectors are hanged when taken. I cannot 
but ſay, therefore, I am very glad this letter 
has been publiſhed, that the Public may ſee 
what is the notion of law in thoſe political of- 
fices, that are now attempting to prove their 
lawleſs practices to be the ancient common law 
of the Land.” © 

In ſuch a party-crime, as a public libel, whs 
can endure this aſſumed authority of taking all 
papers indiſcriminately? When, in ſuch a crime 
as forgery, or any other felony ; or even in 
that dangerous crime, high treaſon, by cor- 

ndence with traitors, or the king's enemies, 

all men would cry out againſt it, and moſt de- 
ſervedly! Nothing can be touched, without ſome 
criminal charge in law ſpecifically ſworn againſt 
it. And where there is even a charge againſt ono 
particular paper, to feize all, of every kind, 
is extravagant, unreaſonable, and inquifitorial. 
It is infamous in theory, and downright tyran- 
ny and deſpotiſm in practice. We can have 
no poſitive liberty” or privacy, but muſt enjoy 
our correſpondencies, friendſhips, papers, and 
ſtudies at diſcretion, that is, at the will and 
pleaſute of the miniſters for the time us. 
and of their inferior agents! 

Had Charles the ſecond thought his mini- 


ſters intitled to this prerogauve, he would not 
| 1 have 


21] 


have reſorted to parliament for ſweeping war- 
rants, to ſearch for and ſeize all ſeditious and 
treaſonable books and pamphlets. His meſ- 
ſenger of the preſs would have ranged through 
the ſhops of the booklellers and printers, and 
the ſtudies of diſaffected perſons, that is, of 
ſticklers for liberty, upon the mere warrant of 
a Secretary of State, or privy counſellor, with- 
out the aid of a licenſing flatute.. 
And let me here aſk a queſtion. If a libel 
be no actual breach of the peace, and ſureties 
for the peace, or the behaviour, be not demand- 
able of the ſuppoſed libeller; by what co- 
lour of law, or by what warrant, or capias, 
can any man, charged as the writer or publiſh- 
er, have his doors or locks broken open, for 
the apprehenſion either of himſelf or his pa- 
pers? Can ſuch force be authoriſed by virtue 
of any legal proceſs whatever, in this ſpecies 
of miſdemeanor, before verdict, nay before 
judgment *? 1 
| Never- 

In a printed account of the tranſaction of Mr. Wilkes s caſe, 

it is ſtated thus: * The 26th of April, a general Warrant was 
iſſued againſt the Authors, Printers, and Publiſhers of No 45, 
and 49 Perſons were apprehended by it before the 2gth, and a- 
mong them a _ reputable tradeſman, This laſt was taken out of 
bed from his wife and a child dangerouſly ill, his houſe diſor- 
dered and his papers ranſacked, and his perſon detained three 
days after his innocence known. The 29th the Secretaries of 
State received complete information that Mr. Wilkes was the 
author and publiſher ; and, the general warcant ftill remaining 
in the meſſengers hands, by viitue thereof, on the 30th, Mr. 
Wilkes's houſe was forcibly entered, his doors and locks broken 
open, all his papers thrown into a-ſack and committed to the 
hands of common meilengers, without any ichedule or 
n ä an 
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hope, to be counted for 


„ 
Nevertheleſs, I have heard, that a candid 
lawyer has lately engaged for the ſeizure of 
papers, declaring © no government can ſtand 
© without: ſuch a power.” But the ſpecch or 


the ſcripture of à trimming man, is not, I 
gofpel. And, I am 
clear, thar many glorious governments have 
ſtood without it, and that no adminiſtration or 
overnment ought to ſtand, that wants it. 
ever, it. is eafy'to* foretel that ſo flattering 
a ſubſcriber to any political tenets, cannot 
long himſelf witkrſtand any thing. He would 
be able, I ſhould think, if occaſion preſented, 
to throw himſelf at the feet of any Majeſty, 
with as much affection and ardency, as the moſt 
proſtrate or adulatory of Hague miniſters. 
An outward decency and deliberation, in every 

| ſtep, 


for the return of them. Mr. Wilkes himſelf was carried before Lord 
H. where it was immediately made known, that an Habeas Corpus 
was applied for and expected every moment, but, to avoid the 
eſſect of that writ, he was hurried away to the Tower, and 


there all acceſs was denied to him, as well as the uſe of pen, 


ink and paper.” And I will add, from my own knowledge, 
that thoſe who had the ſearching of his papers divulged 
contents of ſome private letters, which might have been 
judicial to the writer of them, and have hurt his intereſt and 
is friendſhip with other friends. . de 

It has been aſſetted, that in ſearch of M. D Eon, found a li- 
deiler by a Juty, in order to take and bring him into the King's 
Bench to receive jud on the verdict, the doors and locks of 
cham bers, cloſets and ſcrutores, were broke ; altho it was 
denied he was there, and it afterward i was not there. 


This was ſaid to be done by virtue of a from the K. B. 
but withoat any information upon oath of his being in ſuch houſe, 
and merely upon a flight ſuſpicion, that he might be there, 
grounded upon his having been ſeen about two months before 
going to the houſe, | 


| t .09- Þ 
ſtep, will enable a man, at laſt, to ſerve the more 
etlectually, and even to impoſe a wrong ſen's 
upon the old revolution motto, of Prodefſe 
guam conſpici. And yet there is, after all, 
ſuch a thing as outwitting one's ſelf, and be- 
ing the dupe of one's own. cunning; after hav- 
ing made this left-handed; wiſdom. the ſtudy of 
ono s life from the tendereſt infa yx. 
The Attorney having Alightly paſſed over 
the ſeizure of papers, after talking of it as a 
mere pict: e for which he happe..cd, to have 
no taſte, intirely omits the ſubſequent grievance 
of the cliſe confinement; and, my ſon, having 
ſomewhat touched that matter in his letter, I 
ſhall not Expatiate upon the ſubject, ſo much 
at leaſt, as the importance of it would other- 
wie. haze inclined me. to. Any. body; how 
ever, who looks at the warrant of commit- 
ment, will ſee the direction to the conſtable of 
the Tower, is not merely to keep Mr. Wilkes 
ſafe, but ** to keep him ſafe i c £4 until he 
ſhall be delivered by. due courie of law.” 
Now, the cuſtody here directed, is unwarrant- 
able by law, in the caſe of a ade ee 


nay, in aN caſe. 1 | 
R R XM X „ * * * * * * 


* * * be. preſent. p. parliament took 
notice of The North Briton, 8 45; in con- 
* ſequence of the King's meſſage, and upon 
the mere view of the paper itlelt, without 
© inquiring into: the truth of any circuraſtanees, 
that the author might rely upon, or the puh- 


* lic's opinion of his intent thereby, determined 
Codrof] HT 1 .4Y 
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© jt unanimouſly to be a libel; and yet, this 
is not only what great Judges eſteem a mere 

point of law, but what by ſome is held to be 
a very difficult point of law. This was done too 
© without any previous communication with the 
© Lords. The Commons even went farther, for 
* they afterwards called for evidence, in order 
© to find out who was the author; and it ap- 
* pearing to them, altho' by witneſſes not up- 
© on oath, that one of their own members was, 
© they expelled him, after fitting, debating 
© and deliberating on their conduct till half an 
© hour after three in the morning. Now, this 
© Faſt was à fact, which by the conſtitution of 
© this 4 is to be tried by a Jury.” 

* * nn t is not fit they® 
© ſhould interfere where the public is not 
© deeply intereſted; but where it is, they are 
© bound to do ſo, in juſtice to their repreſen- 
© tatives, and they always have done fo. Nay, 
© they have gone further, and where the neceſſity 
© was great, they have even come to a reſo- 
© lation in point of law, contrary to the judg- 
ment of a court of law, and to the opini- 
© on of ten out of twelve judges. Where they 
E ſuſpected any undue influence, either in the 
© exertion or the ſupport of the Prerogative, 
© by officers of the crown, or by Judges, they 
© have always interpoſed. Is it poſſible to 
15 forget, or to controvert, either cheir con- 

duct, or the propriety of i it, in the great caſe 
© of ſhip-inoney ? 
The 


* The Houſe of Commons, 
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ment likewiſe took notice even of the tranſ- 


© actions in another kingdom, and reſolved 
© that ſeveral procedings by the Lord Lieute- 
* ant of Ircland were unjuſt and 2 and 
* that the Judges there were fit to be queſ- 
* tioned as criminal, for their extra judicial pro- 
© ceedings and opinions. From multitudes of 
© inſtances, where the commons have come to 
© a reſolution with reſpect to matters of law, 
I have only ſelected a few, in order to ſhew, 
© that they have done fo, when the Houſe was 
filled with great, conſtitutional lawyers, where 
* the ſame point had been already and dif- 
* ferently determined by a court of law, and 
© even by all the Judges: in matters of univer- 
* fal concern, and in particular caſes, and 
* even with reſpe& to libellers, in points of 
both common and Eclefiaſtical law; within 
and without the realm of England; and that this 
* they have done without any conference with 
© the Lords, and not as a FOUNDATION 
© for ANY BILL, and, yet their roſolution 
has been obeyed and conformed to ever 
< fince as law, by every court of judicature in 
the kingdom. A reſolution of the preſent 
* Houſe of Commons would be equally re- 
0 ſpected, I doubt not, whatever big words 
* any man may throw out to the contrary, by 
© every Judge; and I never knew a dealer 1 in 
* ſuch ſort of ſpeech that had a ſingle grain of 
true ſpirit or bottom, when he came to he 


tried. This being the praice of theſe guar- 


dians 


1 12 1 
dians of the people's riglits, upon former 


© occalions, makes me more curious than ever 
© to know, what it was that influenced the pre- 
«ſent parliament, after inquiry and proof of 
General Warrants being clearly contrary to 
© law, to refrain from condemning the uſage 
of them. The more eſpecially, as it will 
appear hereafter by the Votes and Journals, 
that a groſs complaint had been made of the 
abuſe of theſe warrants, in the caſe of one 
© of their own Members, and that THE DE- 
* BATE UPON THE QUESTION OF 
THEIR VALIDITY, had been THE LONG- 
© EST to be met with fince Parliaments have 
© had a BEING.* Ne whe are living know very 
© well from the members of all parties, that nobody 
* attempted to vindicate the legality of theſe war- 
* rants ; but our poſterity will not have the ſame 
© oral ſatisfaction, and mult naturally conclude, 
from their not being declared illegal, accor- 
ding to the ancient uſage of the Houſe in mat- 
© ters of like univerſal concern, that ſomething 
appeared which rendered the point of lau 


very problematical. Indeed, it muſt from rea- 


ſon ſeem to every reader, that altho' the 
© Houſe 


® Sir Armine Wodehouſe and Col. De Grey, in their adver- 
tiſement of October 31, 1767, expreſs themſelves in the follow- 
ing words: | 

« We do declare, that NO QUESTION upon the Legality 


„or Illegality of General Warrants was ever MOVED in the 


«« Houſe.” 

This, perhaps, was the moſt extraordinary, and the boldeſt 
deelaration ever made publick Ly any two repreſentatives in 
1 being in manifeſt contradiction to the PRINTED 
VOTES of their OWN HOUSE. 


„ 

* Houſe inquired into the matter, on account of 
© its infinite conſequence, yet, that it could not 
be warranted in paſſing a cenſure upon thoſe 
who had uſed theſe warrants, nay, was on 
the contrary obliged to hold them juſtified, 
© and to diſcharge the complaint againſt them, 
* however much the Houſe might wiſh to damn 
© ſuch warrants, if not in all caſes, yet, at leaſt, 
© in that of miſdemeanors and libels, and with 
© that view had apparently narrowed the firſt 
« propoſed reſolution to one of a particular na- 
© ture. The natural concluſion + from the 
printed votes and journals muſt be, that the 
* Commons could not find a ground for con- 
* demning General Warrants in all caſes, or 
* even in the fingle caſe of a libel, altho' ac- 
* companicd with an order to ſcize papers; in- 
© ſomuch, that I ſhould think an able man 
* would hereafter alledge the preſent proceed- 
* ings, as a juſtification not only of theſe Gene- 
* ral Warrants, for the ſeizure of perſons, but 
_ © allo of papers, even in the caſe of a miſde- 
* meanor, ſo that this uſage will be apt to 
gain ſtrength from what has paſſed, as non 
* regredi eft progredi in ſuch an enterprize as 

© this, | 
The fingle obiter ſaying of a judge at N/ 
* prius, or even the judgment of a court of 
© Law, will not be ſufficient to reſtrain future 
* miniſters, hurt by what is publiſhed againſt 
them, from ufing this general, ſweeping pow- 
+ MF 


+ Vide the printed Votes of Jan, 20, Feb. 10, 13, 14, and 
17, 1764. | 


Fil 
er, when they find, that a Houſe of Come 
* mons will not interfere in the caſe, except to 
© indicate the perſons who uſe it. For which 
© reaſons, I with, with all my heart, this af- 
© fair had never been agitated in parliament; 
© becauſe I am ſorry that any time-ferving 
© Judge hereafter, ſhould have ſo good a pre- 
© text 7 uſing his diſcretion in the determina- 
© tion of the point, and for not being afraid of 
* Parliaments calling him to an account for 
© what he ſhould da 
EW 
As to what he has ſaid with regard to the 
* infignificance of the mere reſolution of the 
© houſe of Commons, I do recollect that ſome- 
© thing of a like ſort was flung out by one learned 
* gentleman, who, indeed, cloſed the whole 
© of his argument on this point, by ſaying, 
« that © had he the honour of preſiding in any 
© court of law, he ſhould regard ſuch a re- 
* ſolution no more than he would that of ſo 
* many drunken“ porters in Covent Garden.” 
© It would not, perhaps be © a judicial deter- 
* mination of the law, which might be plead- 
ed in a court of judicature, and would only 
© be a declaration of the ſenſe of the law,” 
* BY ALL THE COMMONS OF ENG- 
LAND. And without doubt, if the 5 
This is a defiance thrown out . the repreſentatives of 
all the Commons of England with a vengeance! This will 


convey to the reader an 1 of what ſort of complexion the 
ſupporters of General Warrants were, and that nothing would 


have fiop' d them, if carried uch con- 
| 25 they hag this point ſo m 


EW 1 


© of one houſe would be of no weight with 
© this gentleman, the reſolutions of BOTH 
« HOUSES would be of none. Nothing but 
the concurrence of King, Lords and Com- 
mens will do for him. And yet, I dare 
« ſay, he would be confoundedly frightened 
with a ſingle vote of either Houſe, ſhould 
c he live to experience it. I will not fay, that 
the two houſes have ever gone ſo far as to 
s make law, altho', I believe, they have gone 
« ſo far as to make a King; but this, I am fure 
« of, that they have very often declared what 
the law was in very great points, and this 
is all that was contended for. In times more 
c remote, when houſes of Commons were not 
ſo ſcrupulous, they have frequently come to 
* refolutions declaratory of ib aver as any one 
may ſee, by reading an account of their 
proceedings in the reign of Charles the Firſt, 
when headed by Sir Edward Coke, Selden, 
* Glanville, and the great lawyers of thoſe days: 
and this right they continued to claim and to 
* exerciſe when Mr. Somers, Serjeant May- 
nard, Sir William Jones, Sir Francis Win- 
nington and other lawyers, undertook to con- 
duct them prior to the Revolution, which laſt 
* tranſa&tion, altho' wearing away very faſt in 
© remembrance, is a period of hiftory not yet 
* abſolutely forgotten. At that time, ſome of 
the men 1 have named were thought to un- 
* derſtand the conflitution; they had lived in 
the tickliſh times, and ſtudied it cloſely. 


© But 


r 


3 
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*© But without entering into all the obliquities 

« of chicanc, which may be practiſed to delay 
« for two years together, if not entirely to pre- 
vent, any determination; there are many 
people who will never believe, that for ſuch 

© a reaſon alone, any Houle of Commons, in 


an eſſential point of liberty, touching one of 
their own members, would wait, elpecially 


© in a clear caſe where the law was not doubt- 
ful, to ſee what might or might not be done 


in any inferior court, but would immediate- 
* ly come to a firong refolution in behalf of 
the ſubject at large, that ſhould in their prin- 
© ted votes pervade the whole kingdom; and 


* 


not leave any country gentleman, or other 
© unlearned man, in a future caſe of a like 


© ſort, to ſend for information to ſome practiti- 


© oner of the law, before he could tell what to 


do in the matter. 


© Where the birthright ae imme morial fran- 


C chiſe of the ſubject Sas been broken, why 


* ſhould not the —_—_ when aflembled, 


come to. 4 reſolution; after a complaint made 


to them, the fact apparent, the law certain; 
Would it not have been conſtitutional? Would 


* it not have been ſatisfactory? When it was 


. directly advanced. that it would be an inſult 


© on the ing of mankind, to pretend 


© that the uſage of a political office could over- 


8 * 5 any Judge had been upon the Point; 


turn or ſuſpend the 5 of the land; did any 


done man attempt to gainſay or contradict the 
* pofition? And if a recent determination at 


618 
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© is it not an additional reaſon for the Houſe 
© not heſitating about a DAUNATORY RE- 
< : SOLUTION ? Or, if as was before urged, 
c perhaps a little inconſiſtently, the point by 
« ſome means or other, was ſtill hanging un- 
decided in the courts below; was it not fo 
much the more neceſſary for the parliament 
© to prevent any ſuſpenſe thereby in people's 
© minds, about their CLEAR BIRTHRIGHT? 
© Nay, as every body knows that the preſent 
* Houfe of Commons is independent, whatever 
© others may have been ; will not the rece 
tion, the diſcuſſion by the LONGEST PE 
BA TE in the journals of parliament, and the 
ſubſequent ſuſpenſe and indecifion of the point, 
make men who had no doubt before, begin 
to doubt a little now? What ſhould make a 
< free, conſtitutional and independent part of 
the legiſlature, when appealed to by one of 
© its own members, (I may ſay fled to, as an 
< aſylum from the violence of thoſe pretending 5 
s rk authority of the crown,) refuſe to come 
© to a deciſive reſolution in favour of their own 
© and every other Engliſhman's boaſted inheri- - 
.* tance ? May not this create a doubt in many 
© a ſenſible man's mind where there was none 
before? If the times had been arbitrary, men 
might have thought the crown perhaps had 
© interpoſed, and that the Commons were there- 
fore afraid to perſiſt in the aſſertion even oftheir 
* known rights. But there not being the leaſt 
ground now tor ſuch a ſurmize, it will make 
WY many 


* See Sir Armine and Mr. De Grey's advertiſement again. 
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many men at a loſs how to account for the par- 
© liament's taking the matter, confidering it, and 
© then coming to no r eſohition At All, ut ad- 
©*journing it SINE DIE. 9 — Was ſo 
great, that never were the of MAN- 
« KIND more FIXED upon their REPRESEN- 
« TATIVES. Indeed, I never faw more ſtir 
cin the Houſe itſelf, every body preſſing his 
friend to ſtay and vote; the Secretaries of the 
Treaſury, and other men of conſequence, 
| were remarkably active; and every thi 

| < wore the face of a decifive day, Why, at- 

| © ter all, no refolition Was come to, I never 
[| © could learn. I am fore what has been urged 
| | «© without doors, has not the leaſt ſemblance of 
ö 


© reaſon or conſtitution. Indeed in all my reading 
E | of paſt times, I have never met With a ny like 
| | it. On ſuch points, the Commons ever ufed 
to proceed to a ſtrong reſolution. What 
3 therefore influenced the miniſters on tliat day, 
| I cannot gueſs, unleſs it be what I dare not 


3 © name. The common report is, that they 
| | carried their point, in coming to no reſolution, 
3 hut by fourteen ; that during the debate, they 


were apprehenfive the maſority would be 
* agaiaſt them; that many of their very beſt 
© friends voted, and ſome even fpoke againſt 
them; that ſome ſons left their fitthers, and 
others with difficulty went out of town; that 


— — 5 4* _ 
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[| many members who had not attended the 
1 whole ſeſſion before, came down, ſome from 
1 « fick-beds, others from foreign parts; and 


© yet after all, altho' the Rouſe ſat two days on 
the 


9 J 


* the matter, the firſt day from three in the 
© afternoon through the whole night, till near 
* ſeven. the next morning, and the other day 
* till half an hour after five in the morning, 
the deciding reaſons againſt coming to the re- 
© ſolution propoſed, prevailed only by a ma- 
* jority of fourteen. The crowd and agitation 
* of people about the Houſe was inexpreffible ; 
* ſubſtantial old citizens, who could not ſleep 
from concern, ſtopped members as they patl- 
© ed in their chairs, to know the event; in 
© ſhort, the face of mankind could not ſhew 
* more diſtreſs, if the conſtitution had been 
actually given up to a Stuart, in one of it's 
« moſt effential and vital parts, by a Tory and 
* paſſively obedient parliament, And why all 
this? I am curious to know; 1 muſt again 
* from my heart declare, and I conjure, 
© therefore, thoſe who do know, to give the 
public their reaſons for the ſame. 2 

What l neceſſity of peculiar circumſtances,” 
* the Attorney may think there ſhould be 
© © abſolutely to require their interpoſition, 1 
© know not: but I thould imagine theſe few 
© circumſtances would be fully ſufficient; name- 
© ly, that the act complained of was commit- 
ted in time of — trangquility, without a 
© colour of law, by a King's miniſter, upon 


one of the repreſentatives of the people, in 
< a free country, on a charge of the moſt 
* diſputable of all crimes, which is at moſt but 
© a miſdemeanor ; when too, however apparent 

N 


* The Author he is anſwering; 


Eh 
many men at a loſs how to account for the par- 
liament' s taking the matter, conſidering it, and 


© then coming to no Tefohition at all, but ad- 
Journing it SINE DIE. The point was ſo 
great, that never were the f MAN- 


KIND more FIXED upon their REPRESEN- 
© TATIVES. Indeed, I never faw more fiir 
in the Houſe itſelf, every body preſſing his 
friend to ſtay and vote; the 0d of the 
. Treaſury, and other men of conſequence, 
were remarkably active; and eve thin 
<.wore the face of a decifive day. Why, at- 
© ter all, no reſolution was come to, I never 
« could learn. I am fre what has been urged 
«© without doors, has not the leaſt ſemblance of 
« reaſon or conſtitution. Indeed in all my reading 
. of paſt times, I have never met with 'any like 
it. On ſuch points, the Commons ever ufed 
to proceed to a ſtrong reſolution. What 
therefore influenced the miniſters on tliat day, 
I cannot gueſs, unleſs it be what I dare not 
* name. The common report is, that they 
carried their point, in coming to no reſolution, 
but by fourteen ; that during the debate, they 
I were apprehenſive the maſority would be 
« agaiaſt them; that many of their very beſt 
friends voted, and ſome even ſpoke againſt 
them; that ſome ſons left their fithers, and 
„ others wich difficulty went out of town; that 
* many members who had not attended the 
whole ſeſſion before, came down, ſome from 
4 * fick-beds, others from foreign parts; and 
* yet after all, altho the Houſe lat two days on 
che 
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* the, matter, the firſt day from three in the 
© afternoon through the whole night, till near 
© ſeven. the next morning, and the other day 
* till half, an hour after five- in the morning, 
* the deciding reaſons againſt coming to the re- 
* ſolution propoſed, prevailed only by a ma- 
* jority of fourteen. The crowd and agitation 
© of people about the Houſe was inexpreſſible; 
* ſubſtantial old citizens, who could not fleep 
from concern, ſtopped members as they paſſ- 
© ed in their chairs, to know the event; in 
© ſhort, the face of mankind could not ſhew 
* more diſtreſs, if the conſtitution had been 
* actually given up to a Stuart, in one of it's 
* moſt effential and vital parts, by a Tory and 
© paſſively obedient parliament, And why all 
this? I am curious to know; 1 muſt again 
* from my heart declare, and I conjure, 
© therefore, thole who do know, to give the 
public their reaſons for the ſame. | 
© What neceſſity of peculiar circumſtances,” 
* the Attorney may think there ſhould be 
e abſolutely to require their interpoſition, 1 
© know not: but I thould imagine theſe few 
© circumſtances would be fully ſutlicient ; name- 
© ly, that the act complained of was commit- 
ted in time of public tranquility, without a 
© colour of lau, by a King's miniſter, upon 
one of the repreſentatives of the people, in 
< a free country, on a charge of the moſt 
* diſputable of all crimes, which is at moſt but 
© a miſdemeanor ; when too, however apparent» 
I 34 11.4 att 


* The Author he is anſwering; 
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20 
ly libellous the words might ſeem without 
Sen, perhaps (to borrow a common word. 


„with the Attorney) no man would fay, they. 
* would have been deemed libellous, had they 


been uttered by any member in his place 


* within doors, ſince the memorable caſe of 


The FIVE MEMBERS. 5 


I will now take leave, and apply to the 
preſent ſubje& what a great nian, a Tory too, 
faid on another occaſion, with a change of 


three words only. This great man was 


Sir WILLIAM WYNDHAM, father of 
the late earl of Egremont, and of Mrs. Geo, ge 
Erendille, and Chancellor of the Exchequer for 
the Tories under Queen Anne. He was com- 
mitted to the Tower for HIGH TREASON in 
1715, and delivered under the Habeas Corpus 
Act in 1716; and his cafe under that ſtatute 
was the great caſe urged in favour of Mr. 
WILKES, when brought up by Habeas Cor- 

us to this Common Pleas, im order to be de- 
Fr 'ered from a commitment to the TOWER, 
by his 5ON, for a Eibe. a 


81 R, 

In all the variety of c company v1 tae kept, 
I have never heard a ſingle man withonr 
© Ucors pretend to juſtify this meaſure; and 
* when the ſentiments of particulars were ſuch, 
i did nit expect, when they were met toge- 
ther in a body, to ſez a ma jority vote for 
. This mult be ofving to one of theſe 
cauſes: 


1 1 

© cauſes: either gentlemen were convinced þ 
© the arguments made uſe of in the Houſe 
for juſtifying this meaſure, or there are o- 
ther methods of convincing beſides reaſon. ' 
* I am not at liberty to ſuppoſe it the latter, 
* therefore I muſt ſuppoſe it the former. But 
* this, Sir, is to me a very melancholly confi- 
< deration; for, though I have attended with 
the utmoſt regard to all that has been ſaid 
* upon this meaſure, I have not heard a ſin- 

* ole argument in its favour, that has had the 
* leaſt weight with me. I muſt now conclude 
that I do not e reaſon when J hear 

© it, therefore I am reſolved to retire. How- 
* cver, I muſt beg gentlemen to conſider the 
l conſequences, This adjournment 1s intended 
* to convince mankind, that the meaſure now 


under conſideration is a reaſonable and an ho? 


* norable meaſure for this nation; but if a majo- 
* rity of fourteen, in ſuch a full Houſe, ſhould 
fail of that ſucceſs; if the people ſhould not 
« implicitly' reſign their reaſon to a vote of this 
* Houſe, what will be the conſequence? Will 
© not the Parliament loſe its authority? Will it 
not be thought that even in Parliament, we 
© are gove rned by a faction? For my own 
* part, I will trouble you no more, but with 
* theſe my laſt words, „ fincerely pray to 
, Ee God, who has ſo wonderfully pro- 

tected theſe kingdoms, that he will graciouſly 
continue his protection over them, by preſer- 


ving us from that impending danger which 


c threatens | 


f 221 
4 © threatens the nation from without, and like- 
'} r 
© ur. Caen from wit 
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